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A PRIZE WINNING BLACK MINORCA 
Owned by a northern New York breeder—See Page 667 
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Fertilizer for Corn Crop. 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNWERSITY. 





What is a good corn fertilizer formula. 
How many pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash is advisable to-use|per acre. 
[Schroeder & Arguimbau, New York. 

Mix 120 pounds acid phosphate, 300 to 400 
pounds dried blood, 200 to 300 pounds ni- 
trate of soda and 500 pounds muriate of 
potash and apply in the drill or hill at 
the rate of about 200 pounds per acre. 
Better still; broadeast and sow 10@ pounds 
per acre. However, @n land that is fairly 
fertile, tillage is of quite as much impor- 
tance as fertilizers. Plow the groumd early, 
leave it exposed and unharrowed, that it 
may dry and warm...dZater fit the iJand 
lightly. If it is harrowed and worked over 
too often it becomes compacted and does 
not warm up early, neither does -nitrifica- 
tion begin as early in the seasen as de- 
sirable. 

After the corn is planted and just before 
it comes up, cultivate and harrow with 
an, implement similar.to a smoothing har- 
row. This applies particularly to corn 
planted. in.drilla ,However,. corn .planted 
in hills may. receive: the same tillage. The 
ground will mew-be clean when the corn 
comes through, and..tiliege may be de- 
ferred until the plants get to be 2 to 3 
inches. high, which results in allowing the 
tillage implement~ to come very near the 
plants. 

This first tillage should be done with the 
utmost care, and by a skilled workman. 
If all the weeds can be destroyed at, this 
first tillage, the corn may be kept clean 
throughout the season without the use of 
the hoe. The cultivations thereafter should 
be. from eight to ten days apart. wniess 
heay.rains fall, in which case cultivate as 
soon as the ground will permit, ta order to 
warm up the soil and to arrest evaporation 
by capillary attraction. 


The Value of Wood Ashes.» 


DERECTOR J. L. HILLS; VT EXPER "STA, 








What are hardwood ashes worth per bu 
for fertilizer compared with the retail price 
of other fertilizers? On what kinds of 
soil are ashes worth the most?— : 
Vermont. 

I doubt whether a satisfactory ‘ 
valuation can be put upon woods 
compared with commercial fertilize = 
ashes are valuable for reasons ott = 
their plant food content. If ‘the p 
phosphoric acid alone are 
they are at the c 

plant food rules }ine 
very costly, wage ashe sell, 
do, at from $)*te.$t)- 
however, is often of. 
chanical, physical - an 
ashes have w “the si 
quntly serviceable. 
incapable of satisfact 
any money standard, 

I cannot say on «Oe 
will be most seryi 
cidedly, even. ‘these. =f 
character;-one from: “an ther; 
tion of this ‘kind cannot be 
answered. It may be sald, however, speak- 
ing broadly, that soils derived from granitic 
rock and of a clayey type are less. iikely to 
need fertilization with ashes than. are. al- 
luvial soils or sandy loams. 





Ashes and Potato Blight—In answer to 
the question in American Agriculturist re- 
cently, as to whether ashes would ward off 
potato blight, I have this to say: i planted 
one acre of potatoes this year, using seed 
bought from my grocer. ' I plowed and har- 
mowed my ground, using’ no manure or fer- 
tilizér other than hen manures and ashes. 
After the potatoes ‘were cut and ready for 
planting, I,put the ashes and manure in 
the hillk.and dropped the .potatoes directly 
on' them. -They grew strong and the vines 
were of a -véry dark ‘greem color. -: They 
blossomed profusety. ~ fF dug~ them October 
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‘selection. The second prize was won by 












FEEDING THE SOIL 


25. I did not find a dozen decayed tubers 
in the whole piece, and saw no blight, while 
my neighbors suffered from blight. My po- 
tatoes were hoed only once. The yield was 
fine and I am well satisfied with the results. 
[A. P. Painter, New Haven County, Ct. 

Whether or not the absence of blight on 
these potatoes was due to the ashes, is a 
matter which cannot be easily explained. 
The indications are that the fertilizer gave 
a strong, vigorous plant, with good resist- 
ing properties. It is a well-known fact 
that piants weakened from any; cause are 
more liable: to attacks of diseases and in- 
sects than those of @ more vigorous charac- 
ter. As the disease which produces. this 
blight is am organism which penetrates the 
tissues of the leaf, it is not probable that 
ashes or anything in the ground would 
have any. perceptible effect upon it at the 
time the seed was planted.—[Editor. 


Book Notices. 


CHEMISTRY. ITs EVOLUTION AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. By. Ferdinand G. Wiechmann, 
Ph D, 4%x7 inches, 176 pages, cloth. Wil- 
Harn R. JehKins, New York. 

A general survey of chemistry from its 
origin to the present day, for the non-pro- 
fessional reader as well as for the student. 
Tt ts written ma styie-desigried”td hoid the 
interest of its readers and to invite: appre- 
ciation of the grandeur and the charm of 
chemistry. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Large Yields of Corn—H. V. C.,:New 


Jersey: In the corn contest conducted by 
American Agriculturist*in 1889, Z. J. Drake 
of Mariboro county, S C, won the first 
gy by raising 255_bushels from one acre. 

The seed used was the Gourd variety of 
southern White Dent, improved by 20 years’ 











Alfred Rose of Yates county, N Y, being 
213 bushels per acre. Mr Rose used’ Clark’s 
Barly Mastadon and applied Mapes’ ma- 
mures. : 

Best Breed of Chickens—R. C. B.,. Ken- 
tucky: As American Agricuiturist has often 
said before, there is no best breed of chick- 





Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a miflion of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is «he longest 
lived wheel made. Do you waat 
& low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagpe with Biec- 
tric Wheeis any size and 
any shape tire, straight or Btag- 





ered spokes. No cracked hubs, mo 
oapeeee, © no Tetten £ peers no resetting. Write iar 
orrte Wh Go. “Bos 860 Quincy, Mt. 





Gorn Shellers. 


We ask attention ‘to Our 
Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators: Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clegging. 

Send for circulars, 
—TEHE— 
BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass 











BY ONE WAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 

trees. Foids like a pocketknife. Saws any kind oftimber en 
any kind of ground. One man can saw NORE timber with itthan 
2menin i other way, and do it EASIER, 227,000 in use. Send 
foe PRES illustrated catalag, owing. te latest nat ESEROY ERIS 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE co, “™ 











ens for oF profit. The profit to be derived from. 
any flock depends primarily on the t & 
ho determines the matter of fee 


ween, 


ware, 


. dress 





ican Agriculturist in the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, ‘Maryland, Dela- 


We offer good pay and steady employ- 
ment to the right men. 
the trespective states preferred. Ad- 


and experience, JEP gobs Sort Ses: bee 


Orange Judd Company, 
$2 O 54 Lafayette Pigce * at NEW YORK. 









SONEY MADE "220" 


ou can break, crush and grind ps x ‘and 


5-57-59 No. Jefferson St... CHICAGO, ILS. 
' ks and grind for meal or 


eed all grains b 
DUPLEX 
Grinding fein. 
Jouble breakers, double set of 
% force feed. Has large Tenied — 
« substantial and grinds faster andeasier 
than any other. Gainds uniform and toany 
desired fineness. Send for free catalogue. 
THE 0.6. KELLY CO, 

Q Springfield, Ghioe, 














want at bnee a.number of 
good men, | those ‘having ex- 
“perience as solicitors: prefer- 
red, to represent the Amer- 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


Residents of 


immediately, giving references 
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Growing Pedigree Seed Corn. 


ARLY in the last century Isaac 
Funk, Sr, selected a tract of 
300 acres, in Illinois, which he 
my gradually added to until he 

a | owned 25,000 acres at his death 
os in 1865. This has been kept in 
the family and has been devoted largely to 
pasturing and feeding beef cattle. Of late 
they have undertaken the improvement of 
corn and other leading farm seeds by care- 
ful selection and breeding. 

They began by getting 2000 bushels of the 
very best seed corn obtainable from 25 of 
the best corn growers in the United States. 
From this; 300 ears were selected: Hach 
ear was carefully measured for length, cir- 
cumferenee at butt and tip. The cob was 
also measured in the same way, and its 
general characteristics noted. The Kernels 
were measured and a note made of their 
characteristics. The number of rows on 
each ear was noted, and the number of 
kernels in each row. Space between the 
rows of kernels was carefully observed. 
Any irregularity of ear or kernel was re- 
corded. Analyses’ were made of each ear, 
and the percentage of protein, fat, starch 
and oil determined. All these data were 
entered in the record books and from now 
on will constitute the pedigree or perform- 
ance record of the different varieties. 

The grain from these specially selected 
and recorded ears were planted in breeding 
plats, which were selected with special ref- 
erence to isolation. In some cases a plat 





——a——— 
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was located in the middle of a large pas- 
ture or in the midst of a section devoted 
wholly to small grains and grass. In every 
case the breeding plat was at least three- 
quarters of a mile from any other variety 
of corn and in many instances was that 
distance from any kind of corn whatever. 
In this way it is possible to maintain with 
considerable certainty the purity of the va- 
riety planted. 

The kernels from each selected and re- 
corded ear are carefully planted in one 
row, provided the row system of breeding 
is followed. This row is labelled and the 
growth of the crop’ carefully watched 
throughout the season. The soil of the 
breeding plat is rich, and the corn is given 
good cultivation. The idea is to secure a 
strong, healthy plant and the greatest pos- 
sible yield of high grade corn. In order to 
do this, the barren and inferior stalks are 
cut out and only those which are vigorous 
allowed to remain. It often happens that 
one ear will produce a row of fine stalks 
with abundant leafage and many good ears 
while another seed ear equally as desirable, 
so far as appearances go, will produce a 
row of corn much inferior to the first. The 
stalks will be weak, leafage scanty and the 
ears small. 

Just before the tassels appear, the in- 
ferior row is detasseled, in order to pre- 
vent the ears on the vigorous healthy row 
being pollenized from the poor row. When 
harvest time comes, all the ears from the 
poor row are rejected, and only those ears 
from the good row are preserved for plant- 
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ing next year’s seed plat. The yield of 
corn produced from each recorded ear is 
carefully noted and the character of the 
ears and kernels recorded in the pedigree 
book. 

After the best ears from the breeding 
plats have been selected for breeding plats 
the next year, the remaining good ears 
are planted in the general fields. Besides 
the breeding plats where the highest grade 
of corn is produced, a large area is de- 
voted to growing very high class seed corn. 
All but a few of the very best tars from 
the breeding plats are planted in the gen- 
eral field. Here great care is taken in the 
removal of barren and weak stalks. The 
ground is given good cultivation and the 
crop kept free from weeds and every ef- 
fort made to develop a vigorous, healthy 
plant. 

As soon as the corn is dry enough to 
husk, it is taken to the seed houses. Here, 
all the small and inferior ears are removed 
and the ears which come up to the stand- 
ard are placed in drying racks in the seed 
house. The separating of these good ears 
from the inferior is done at unloading time, 
by skilled seedsmen, employed specially for 
this purpose. The corn is allowed to stay 
in the drying room until all the surplus 
moisture has disappeared. If the crop ma- 
tures late and there is danger from frost 
before the kernels are thoroughly dried 
out, artificial heat is used. 


——— 
Clover is valuable in the farmer’s garden 
as a fertilizing agent in crop rotation. 











WESTERN BEAUTY 


TWO MAGNIFICENT APPLES GROWN BY THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION AT GENEVA 


These plates of beautiful fruit were photographed at the last meeting of the wes‘ern New York horticultural society by our 


editor, and bring out some of the merits of two splendid applees. 


The fruit of Buit'gheimer is very large: roundish oblate; 


cavity broad, shallow, russetted; stem short; basin abrupt, moderately broad, deep: calyx medium or below, closed; skin pale 
yellow, washed with purplish crimson, striped with carmine, dotted with pale yel‘ow or russety dots; fiesh white, juicy, slightly 


coarse, brisk sub-acid, good quality and flavor. é 
Beach, even longer. The other variety, Western Beauty, is a large apple, uniform i» 


Its season is usually September and October, and sometimes, a 
s'ze and shape, end has good keeping quali- 


rding to Prof 


ties. The shape is nearly oblate; cavity is medium in depth and medium in width: havin is Ceep and wide and rather abrupt; 

the ground color is green, more or less overlaid with a rather dull red blush; the flesh t< rather course, crisp and net tender. While 

its size and general appearance are in its favor, as well as its keeping qu«lifies, ‘t has not been sufficiently tested at the station 
i 


to recommend it for planting. Tt is thought that it is not Western Beauty, sithoesh it 


wes received at the station under that name, 
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Handling the Corn Crep Economically. 


HERMAN PFAENDER, MINNESOTA. 





First prize article in our offer for con- 
tributions on best recent methods of hand- 
ling corn fodder. 

Before the introduction of corn cutting 
pnd husking machines, we used to cut our 
corn by hand, husk it in the field, bind 
the fodder, haul it to the barn, cut it with 
a fodder cutter, and store the fodder in 
the barn. 

With the introduction of the iirst corn 
binder, we purchased one in company with 
a neighbor. This tied the corn in « stand- 
ing position and worked well in straight 
corn, but would not do in a lodged ileld. 

HANDLES DOWN CORN WELL. 

Last season, when corn was badly down, 
we purchased a “‘Decring binder, an’ can 
say that it works as perfectly as a grain 
binder, doing even better work in lodged 
corn than a grain binder would do in 
lodged grain. 

As it & impracticable to cut around the 
whole field, we cut it into several pieces 
and cut leng the rows, making the pieces 
of. such size that. the distance traveled 
empty at the ends is not too great. We 
cut out two rows by hand where the start 
is to be made, thus avoiding the loss which 
would occur by the horses trampling down 
some and the binder tearing down more. 

if. the carn was planted: with a check 
rower, (care should be ‘taken to have the 
last cultivation in the same direction as 
the corn was planted, for the hills are al- 
Ways more oar less scattered the 
way. Then, too, driving across the sm 
furrows left by the cultivator, will jar the 
pole and give the machine an uneven 
motion. 

SHOCKING THE CORN. 

For shocking we use a horse, described 
in a late issue of your paper, to start the 
shock on. For tieing we use a shock tie 
several good makes of which are onthe 
market. This is drawn tightly around the 
shock, which is then bound with binder 
twine and the tie is removed. <A shock 
bound in this way will stand better and 
turn water better than if loosely bound. It 
is almost impossible to get it tight with- 
out a tie. About 20 bundles makea 
shock and fodder will come —— 
bright at husking. 

The cost of twine, cutting ame Shocking 
are about the same as c by 
but the great advantage lies im the rapid- 
ity with which the work can be done 
frosts are threatening, + 

SHREDDING THE FODDER... 

We with three neighbors o 
It consists of a 12-horse 
steam engine 
shredder. The 
along the timber, 
only the labor, 
well-dried out we 
ing work with the neighbors. 

The corn is brought directly from 
field, put through the husker and bi 
into the barn. Six men make a full crew, 
one at engime, one to cut bands, one to 
feed, and three to bring the corn fodder 
and unload it. Have a box of salt at hand 
and occasionally throw some into blower, 
which carries it along up and distributes 
it evenly over the fodder. We husk about 
200 bushels of good corn per day with this 
outfit. 


i 


ati 


HOW THE FODDER IS FED, 

The fodder is fed with a bushel basket, 
giving each cow a basketful twice a day. 
We get as good returns at the milk pail as 
from the best millet hay. The cows will 
not eat it up perfectly clean, for some of 
the coarse stalk ends are unpalatable. This 
is cleaned out twice a day before feeding 
the grain ration, which consists of two 
parts of bran to one of corn and cob meal. 
To grind our corm we use a three-horse 
sweep corn and cob mill, which does very 
niee work when corn is dry or frozen hard. 








FIELD CROPS 


A man can griud about 40 bushels in half 
a day. 

We have cut our corn with fodder cutter 
and stored. it in barn for eight years, and 
have done the. same with the husker for 
two years. We have never had any trouble 
with feed spoiling in the mow, although 
eare must be taken not to. work it too 
green or wet. Here lies the advantage of 
owning your machine, for you can work 
when conditions are right. -We plant the 
medium varieties of yellow dent corn which 
produce very fine fodder.: 


The Source of Best Clover Seed. 


In co-operation with the United States 
department of agriculture the Maine agri- 
cultural experiment station has during the 
past season conducted a comparative study 
of red clover obtained from different parts 
of the world. The object of this study is 
to determine, if possible, the best source 
frem which to obtain seed for general farm 
purposes. To this end the questions con- 
sidered were: rate and per cent of germina- 
tion, date of blooming and consequent ear- 
liness of crop, date of cutting, yield per 
acre and general condition of the stand. 

Some striking differences were noted, but 
of course no. general conclusions can be 
drawn from one season's work. Seed was 
sewn May 19 on 58 plots of 2 square rods 
each. The first bloom wag noted August 2, 
on plots, with the seed from Hngland, Rus- 
sia, Nebraska, Tennessee, Lowa; and Mis- 
souri. The first plots ready for harvest 
{cut just in bloom) were those from Indiana 
and one lot from Bohemia. The largest 
yields were obtained, in the order given, 
from plots with seed from Bohemia, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Brittany and 
Ohie. Plants: from -American..seed were .in- 
variably very hairy, while those from Eu- 
repean seed were’ almest as _ invariably 
smooth. The experiment will be continued 
through another growing season and. the 
results will be given in detail. in a station 
bulletin. 











Spending the Winter on the Farm. 


GEORGE WY¥LER, COSHOCTON COUNTY, OHIO. 





How should the farmer spend his time 
threugh the winter, is an important ques- 
tion. ‘Farm live stock should have his first 
attention. See to it that all animals go into 
winter quarters in good flesh and health. 
A poor and unhealthy animal is unprofit- 
able. Stables should be well prepared as 
to ventilation. Have them warm. The time 
spent in providing good, warm quarters will 
be more than balanced in the amount of 
feed saved. Have an abundance of good, 
clean feed.» Better sell some stock and win- 
ter well the remainder, than to stunt all. 
Have regular hours to feed and know the 
wants of éeach animal, and supply them 
As we farmers must have money to meet 
holiday expenses, now is a goed time to 
market surplus farm products. 

The fertility ofthe farm is the farmer's 
banking stock from which he must realize 
his profit. The higher above par he can 
keep it the larger will be the gain per cent. 
In order to increase this stock he must add 
fertility in some form. The cheapest and 
best, in my: opinion, is stable manure. This 
can be riade «profitable winter: work when 
teams are not so busy. Stormy days and 
the long winter evenings give ample time 
to note successes and failures made in the 
past. From these experiences we should 
make better plans for the future. A good 
plan is; to: map off: the farm on a piece of 
paper. Designate the crops growing and 
those to be grown the coming season. In- 
dicate the. amount of seed and fertilizer to 
be used for each crop. Toe aid ene in this, 
he should read at least three good agricul- 
tural. papers, treating on the most extensive 
lines of farming practiced. A winter spent 
in this way is far more profitable to 
eneself and the community than se much 
time spent.at the corner grocery discuss- 
ing how the government sheuld be run. 





The Two Ends of the Potato are prac- 
tically of an equal seed value. 


Legal Weights of Grain - -—Pounds Per Bushel. 


(Carefully compiled. 


nym official sources) 
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Cutting and Storing Ice 


The work of harvesting a satisfactory ice 
crop should be started before the water 
freezes. If the ice ig to be taken from a 
running stream, great care must be taken 
to prevent pollution from higher levels. Re- 
move all rubbish from the surface of the 
water and see that no sticks or stones are 
embedded in the ice, as this not only hinders 
the work of. cutting, but spoils the block of 
ice in which the obstruction is embedded. 
If the current is swift, it will be necessary 
to construct some sort of a dam. 

When the stream has been dammed or the 
pond cleared of sticks and stones, select 
the tools necessary for the ice harvest, 
which are an ice augur, tapping axe, ice 
fork, several ice hooks, packing chisel, ice 
tongs and a large ice saw. If a horse is to 
be used, an ice plow will B® necessary. 


ICE AUGUR. 

When the ice is about 14 inches thick the 
work of cutting can begin. On a very small 
seale it is easily possible te cut the ice 
without using an ice plow. The blocks can 
be sawed out with the large saw. In lati- 
tudes of the middle south it may not be 
possible to get ice 14 inches thick. Fre- 
quently cakes 6 or 8 inches thick have been 
etored with very satisfactory results. If 
the ice plow is to be used for cutting, go 
over the field carefully and mark all air 
holes or shallow places so these may be 
avoided. ‘The quality is always of first im- 
portance, hence choose only those portions 
of the ice field which are pure and free 
from contamination in any way. Good ice 
can be secured from streams and ponds, 
but great care must be exercised to pre- 
vent the storing of ice which might contain 
disease germs. “ 

After the ice has been sawed into blocks, 
it is floated through a channel previously 
prepared, to a landing place, where it may 
be run off to an ice hhouse @longside the 


ICE ITooKs. 


pond or river, or leaded. directly onto wag- 
ons and taken ‘to the home ice house. In 
filling the house, choose freezing weather if 
possible, as the cakes will-then go in hard 
and dry. If the weather is soft and the ice 
contains some water, the cakes freeze to- 
gether, causing an immense amount of la- 
bor in cutting them .out.. Not only is the 
work difficult, but there is.a great deal of 


breakage. Where it is stored dry and cold 
there need be. but little..Joss: from either 
cause, ei 


As the cakes of ice come into the icehouse 
they should. be stored at.the farther end 
first and gradually filled in toward the 
front. Through the back and center of the 
storeroom the work-is done most rapidly. 
Use a wooden skid for unloading the ice. 
In this way it can be moved to:any part of 
the room -without. much lifting. As the 
cakes come along the skid, grasp them with 
an ice hook and guide to one side or the 
other, as desired. ‘ 

There are several methods of packing ic 
and almos anyone can do the work ac- 
cording te his own idea. If the ice is very 
thin, place the-first two courses on edge, 
packing as closely together. as possible. The 
succeeding courses: may: be placed: flat, in 
the same position they occupied’ in the 
water. Arrange the cakes one directiy 
above the other, leaving a space of two 
In every five 


inches or more on each side. 





EARLY DECEMBER TOPICS 


or six courses break a joint. The reason 
for this arrangement is that the ice on 
the floor of the house wastes rapidly and 
by placing the cakes on edge the minimum 
loss is obtained. The breaking of joints 
prevents the circulation of air, which is 
very destructive to ice. The top courses 
should be laid very closely together. Broken 
cakes should never be allowed to go into 
the house. If any are broken inside, they 
should be thrown. out. 
CARING FOR THE ICE HOUSE. 

When the house has been filled, cover 
with dry shavings or sawdust 10 to 12 inches 
deep, close the entrance opening and fill 
in with sawdust or other packing. Every 
effort should be made to prevent the circu- 
lation of air. It is not very difficult to 
keep ice during the winter, but when the 
warm days of spring set in a _ certain 
amount of ventilation is very important. 
All steam or vapor arising from the ice 
should be gotten rid of as soon as possible. 
Be sure that the drainage is good and that 
no water is allowed to accumulate on the 
floor of the house. 

It is almost needless to urge that every 
farmer put up enough ice to use through 
the hot months. The building of an ice 
house and the filling is not difficult when 
one is familiar with the operations. In 
constructing a house the principal things 
to be looked after are the drainage and 
a double wall, which will prevent the heat 
getting to the inner wall and variations in 
temperature. Select a high, dry location, 
and see that a drain extends from the 
building to some convenient point outside. 
Connect this with the house soe that the 


. 


BEST CAST STEEL ICE SAW. 
surplus water is removed. Arrange the 
floor so that it will slope slightly to the 
center and connect with the drain, or it 
may slope to one side. For the wall put 
up 2x4 studding of the desired hight. On 
the inside of this studding line with build- 


ing paper and one layer of shiplap. Leave 


a@ space of 12 inches, put up another row of 
studding and line in the same way. Fill 
this space with sawdust and put on a roof 
of some durable, cheap material. 

Arrange the doors so that they will be 
practically air tight. The needed ventila- 
tion may be secured by a ventilator at the 
top. Arrange this, however, so that it can 
be closed tightly during the cold weather. 
Put in the ‘ice as directed.above, cover with 
sawdust, close the doors and allow it to re- 
main in this way until spring. Arrange the 
ventilators sq that the air above the ice 
will be changed, carrying off the moisture 
with which it is laden. Treated in this way 
the winter’s patk will keep nicely. When 
the time comes for using the ice, plan to 
open the door only early in the morning, 





MARKER, WITH SWING GUIDE, 


before the air warms up outside. Take out 
what is needed, close up carefully and con- 
tinue this plan until the supply is ex- 
hausted. One of the great difficulties in 
keeping ice, especially where two or three 
neighbors have an ice house in common, is 
in opening the deor at any time of the day. 

Long Period of Usefulness of Goose— 
Never kill your old geese if you have good 
ones, because a govse is in her prime from 
two. to 25 years: ola. Kill the -ganders af- 
ter the third year.—{Mrs N. E. Snyder, 
Monmouth County, N J. 
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Storing and Feeding Roots. 


JOHN CAMPBELL, CANADA. 





For cattle and sheep it is better to feea 
turnips in early winter, and save mangels 
until later, as thé fatter are better keep- 
ers and are supposed by many to improve 
in feeding value as the season advances, 
But for cows giving milk it is well to rely 
on the mangels all the time, as turnips 
are apt to flavor the milk. However, some 
claim that feeding immediately after the 
milking hour, prevents any distasteful re- 
sults. Sixty to 99 pounds of turnips can 
be profitably fed each day to a large fat- 
tening bullock. The majority of farmers 
feed all roots whole to mature cattle, but 
pulp them for calves and yearlings, and 
frequently mix the ground roots with chaff, 
or cut hay, 


ROOTS FOR SHEEP. 


For sheep, we prefer: feeding reots cut 
to finger size by an implement named a 
stripper. Even by hand power. it cuts a 
bushel a minute. Sheep and. especially 
lambs in the fall, appear .to greatly relish 
turnips, so prepared, and nothing we use 
will give such growth in lambs as that 
succulent feed. Toward’ spring, when the 
ewes lamb, we feed pulped mangels freely, 
mixed with bran and. ground oats, to pro- 
mote the flow of milk. When a. month old 
the youngsters will eat heartily with the 
mothers. 


GOOD FEED FOR BACON HOGS, 


For growing the bacon hog in winter, the 
mangel has become a staple article of feed. 
In fact, .without that root, the industry 
would languish, so far as the winter- 
months are concerned. The majority of 
pig feeders practice the pulping of mangels, 
and mixing in whatever meal they use, and 
storing for a day in a box. The mass 
warms up, the meal is softened, and seem- 
ingly, the nutrient is more easfly assimi- 
lated by the animal system. The quantity 
of meal used is in accordance with the age 
and time “they are to be marketed. It is 
surprising how cheaply pigs so fed can be 
carried on in winter, and what profitable 
returns for labor are secured. 

It is true that roots are probably the 
most expensive of all crops grown on the 
ordinary farm. Counting half the value of 
the manure applied as taken up by the 
crop, and adding thereto the cost of labor 
and rent for land, we find all to make a 
cost of $25 to $30 per acre. But then a 
thousand bushels at 8 -cents per bushel 
make $80, leaving a profit per acre of $50 
to $55. -'The immensely improved: condition 
of the land is a very important factor in 
the summing. up. 


THE STORING OF ROOTS, 


That is practically done altogether now, 
in basements of stock barns. The founda- 
tion stone or cement walls, 8 to 10 feet high, 
provide stabling and cellar for roots. The 
latter on a, 100 to 200-acre farm will hold 
5000 to 8000 bushels. Generally they are 
buift on sloping ground, with a fall of 
8 or more feet to the hundred, preferred. 
Leveling the ground for the floors will give 
sufficent earth to place in rear of building 
to form a bank against the back wall, in- 
side of which the root cellar is invariably 
placed, so that it is thereby made frost- 
proof. At the same time the bank forms 
an approach for driving to the main floor 
of barn over the stables and cellars, with 
grain, hay or roots. Some basements have 
inside stone or birch walls, inclosing root 
cellar, but many have studding and open 
boarding inclosing the roots inside. BPither 
way is satisfactory. Windmills on barns 
furnish power for driving root “pulpers, 
straw cutters and grain grinders, so that 
altogether farmitig 18 fast becoming the 
coveted business in this Ontario of ours, 
and the breeding of good stock, so mate- 
rially aided by the growing of root crops, 
is one of the main factors. 
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Superiority of American Figs. 


GEORGE C. ROEDING, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 





When the first Calimyrna figs were pro- 
duced on a commercial scale in 1900, many 
people doubted that the industry would 
ever become a permanent one, fearing that 
the insect, Blastophaga grossorrum, might 
be lost, in which event the production of 
Smyrna figs would cease. That their fears 
have been groundless has been fully illus- 
trated by the increased production of the 
Calimyrna figs on the Fancher creek nurs- 
eries, and not only has the insect become 
thoroughly established there, but also in 
several other parts of California, with every 
prospect that it is there to stay. The first 
year six tons of dried figs were harvested. 
In 1901, the crop was something over 30 
tons, and this season, if the weather con- 
tinues to be favorable, 
there is every indication 
that there will be between 
40 and 50 tons of dried figs. 
Picking commenced fully 
three weeks later than last 
year. Figs, like all other 
varieties of fruit, were late 
in California, but the fa- 
vorable weather, which we 
have had for drying pur- 
poses, has more than com- 
pensated for the lateness of 
‘the season. 3 

On account of the ex- 
tremely cool weather in 
early spring, the capri 
figs of the profichi crop did 
not develop as early as 
usual, and the insects did 
not hatch out early enough 
in the month of June to en- 
ter the young Calimyrna 
figs, when they were in the 
receptive stage. Had the 
season been a more favor- 
able one, the insects would 
have hatched much earlier 
and our. crop would have 
been fully double what it 
is. In new plantations we 
will recommend the plant- 
ing of an equal number of 
No 1 and No 2 capri fig 
trees, and by doing this the 
difficulty which we experi- 
enced during this season 
can be easily overcome, for 
the No 1 variety matures . 
its figs fully a week earlier 
than the others. In our 
bearing orchard the bulk of 
our capri figs are of the 
No 2 variety. 

The harvesting of the figs 
this year commenced about 
the latter part of August, 
fully three weeks later than 
last season. The figs have 
averaged larger in_ size, 
however, and as far as the 
quality is concerned they 
are certainly very much 
better. The manner of har- 
vesting is very simple. 

They are shaken from the trees and are 
then gathered in buckets, dumped in boxes 
and later transferred to the drying ground. 
Before placing them on the trays they are 
first immersed in a boiling hot brine, hav- 
ing about three ounces of salt to a gallon 
of water, a perforated bucket being used 
for this purpose. They are then dumped out 
on trays, and run out to the drying ground 
on a regular fruit truck. The following 
day the trays are turned, and the third day 
the trays are stacked so that further dry- 
ing shall proceed in the shade. When the 
fig is dried enough, which is readily de- 
termined by the leathery feeling of the fruit 
in the early morning before the sun warms 
it up, it is transferred to the fruit house, 
allowed to remain there in a large pile to 
go through a sweat, for a week or ten days. 
Before packing, the fruit is washed in a 


this variety. 
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The tree is a beauty. 








HORTICULTURE 


weak, cold brine to remove all dirt and all 
floaters, which are figs that have becn over 
dried. 

The orchard contains about 4000 bearing 
trees, but quite a large number of the trees 
were heavily pruned for the purpose of se- 
curing cuttings, and in consequence of this 
the crop on such trees was rather light. 
Preparations will be made this fall to plant 
120 acres more on my own place, and the 
indications are that there will be a very 
extensive planting of the young trees in all 
parts of the state this winter. There is no 
question but that the industry is here to 
stay, and that there is a great future for it. 
The fig sells in the market at twice the 
price of the ordinary fig, and probably one 
point, more than any other, which will ap- 
peal to anyone who contemplates planting 
an orchard of figs is that this variety very 
rarely sours, while it is a common thing 


Tw 


PARAGON CHESTNUT IN FRUIT 


The illustration shows one of the prize nut bearing trees now growing on 
the experimental grounds of sub-station at South Haven, Mich, All bulle- 
tins issued from that station have for several years, given high credit to 
It has proved to be hardy, and the nuts are of fine quality. 
Its long dark green leaves that grow in clusters, and 
the enormous size of its nut burs, coupled with the fact that it stands at 
the head of the chestnut family at this station would speak for it a place on 
many farms and village homes. 


with the white Adriatic fig, which is the 
variety so largely exported from Califor- 
nia, to have a largeepercentage of the figs 
sour on the trees. The sulphuring of the 
Adriatie fig to give it a white appearance, 
in conjunction with the sour taste, which it 
already possesses, gives this fig the dis- 
agreeable taste which’so many eastern peo- 
ple complain of, when they eat the ordi- 
nary California white fig. The Calimyrna 
fig requires no sulphur, the skin being nat- 
urally of a white color when it dries.” 





Ripening—Honey should be left on the 
hive until it is capped. Bees always ripen 
the -honey before capping. They can be 
seen after a hard day’s work fanning at 
the entrance, sending air.into the hive to 
evaporate ‘the moisture that is:in the nec- 
tar when gathered.—_[{F. G. H. 
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Origin of the Lankford Apple. 


THOMAS I. VICKERS, KENT COUNTY, MD. 





About 60 years ago a little seedling was 
taken up from an old fence row on my’ 
place and planted by an old negro. It was 
the only apple tree in sight at that time 
and planted on very poor land. It was 
never pruned or thinned, but grew to be a 
fine, large tree. When about six or eight 
years old it bore about two bushels. The 
fruit looked so fine I gathered it and kept 
some till spring. I found them so fine, far 
superior to any in our section, I bought 600 
Winesap apple trees and top-grafted them 
with the new apple about 25 years ago. 
They all lived. The tree is a strong grower, 
@ good bearer and keeper. I am growing 500 
more to plant; in fact, I will plant no other 
apple till I find a better one. It does sp!ien- 
did in this @ection, but cannot say how it 

: 28 would do elsewhere. The 
apple‘is well known locally 
and is popular for family 
use. The original tree was 
blown down two years ago. 

I would like to know 
what effect the stock has 
on the graft. It evident- 
ly has something to do 
with it. I.find they are not 
all like the original apple, 
and even not all alike on 
the same tree. Not so with 
the old tree. The fruit was 
all alike and I think rather 
a better apple than those 
from the grafted trees. 





Preparing Celery for Market. 


I. C. SMITH, BROWN CO, WIS. 





When placing stock in 
storage, consider the 
amount of your trade, so 


as to have the celery ready 
at the proper time. You 
must have a sufficient con- 
trol of the temperature of 
the storage pit to be able 
to keep certain parts of it 
warmer than others, so as 
to control the ripening. 
The dressing should be 
done in the pit to avoid 
breakage in handling and 
Save moving the waste, at 
a time when it is neither 
cheap nor convenient to do 
so. Remove all yellow or 
decayed stalks, then cut the 
root to a point, béing care- 
ful not to cut too high. This 
takes five or six strokes 
with a 6-inch butcher 
knife. Hold the plant with 
the root from you and cut 
with a motion as if you 
were whittling shavings. 
The washing room should 
be in a warm basement or 
room where water is con- 
venient and a boiler or cal- 
dron at hand to warm wa- 
ter. A square cornered tub 


is most convenient. Use 
plenty of water and have it quite 
warm, 90 to 100 degrees. This gives a 


gloss to the celery not obtainable with cold 
water. Dump a box of celery into the tub 
with the butts toward you; then with a 
common soft scrubbing brush give each 
head two or three downward strokes with 
the brush. This takes all the dirt out of 
the creases and gives it a bright, shiny 
appearance, 

The tier stands at the table and ties it un 
four bunches to the dozen, using common 
white wrapping twine for the purpose, and 
running ‘it twice around each bunch. All 
decayed leaves or tips should be carefully 
clipped off. It is now ready to pack for 
shipment or home delivery. If you have a 
large amount of celery, it is sometimes well 
to grade it, making a fancy of the largest, 
and a standard grade of the remainder. Do 

















not try!t0:\bring your trade to the size of 
your packages, but make packages to suit 
the trade. We have found that a case hold- 
ing about ome bushel is as large as it is 
profitable to use. This will hold about ten 
dozen good sized celery. Line cases with 
paper to avoid drying in warm weather and 
freezing in cold. Ship by express after cold 
weather sets: in. 


Protect Our Export Cattle Trade. 


The importance of confining the foot and 
mouth .disease to the few states where now 
located, and speedily eradicating it there, 
is particularly emphasized in considering 
our export trade in live cattle. As is well 
known, England is very quick to protect 
her interests through shutting out animals 
from infeeted sections, and, as our best cus- 
tomer in the foreign trade, her demands 
must be carefully considered. Our annual 
exports of live cattle, chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, are $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 in nor- 
mal years, as shown by accompanying ta- 
ble. In the last fiscal year they fell off 
somewhat, due partly to existing high 
prices. Cattle exports present fiseal year, 
since July 1, although stiH smaller by rea- 
son of high prices, are tremendously im- 





portant. 
EXPORTS LIVE CATTLE FOR TEN YEARS. 

Yr ended To all 

June 30 Te U. K countries Total value 
190B-8*' . iiccxs 73,537 115,092 $7,882.964 
1901-2 .......284,999 318,994 28,475,366 
190G-I- . icdnce 376,380 459,218 37,566,980 
1890-0... tue. 302,195 397,286. 30,635,153 
1898-9 6.5... 308,126 389,490 30,516,833 
1897-8 .......378,956 429,255 37,827,500 
1896-7 » +. 343,459 392,190 36,337,451 
1895-6 . <364,193 372,461 34,560,672 
1894-5: .....-. 305,068 331,722 30,603, 796 
1893-4 .....-. 345,734 359,278 33,461,922 


*Four months to October 31. 





Another Flood id Gold. 


A new factor may insure high--prices. for 

a longer period than usual. We refer tothe 
enormous increase in production of gold. 
Afriea turned out no gold to speak .o 
1900-1, yet world’s production. of gold, for 
1901 proves to have been almost as. large 
as_in the banner twelve months . of,.two 





years back. The African output, will not. 


reach its usual dimensions in 1902, but. for 
the coming year will probably,,exceed, all 
previous records. Now with production, in- 
creasing elsewhere, the world’s output of 
gold during the next two to five years prom- 
ises to be phenomenal. This little tabie 
shows the situation in a nutshell, being 
based on mint’ reports, with our own esti- 
mates for 1902 are: 
WORED’S PRODUCTION or Gorp. 
[In millions of dollars.] 


& 3 
Es a] ; . 

= ' 
zi i i i $33 
‘ bp & 4.424 8 4 
1890 ..cceceeee- 32 L 29°30, 2 46 118 94 
1895: s.cceweeeee 46.6 2 46°48 59 199 71 
1896° ..,-« «... 53 8 23 4 4 60 202 69 
1897 ...cc-es--. 57 @9 6 GB 65 22 237 74 
1898 svccabeccos Ge | a 65 55 237 7 
1899" .ccctete oe Ch “Ee 4 64 307 9 
1900 cece cevssen OS EL eee 57 256 85 
1901 .dsedceccce TS OP ee a = & 
1902 .cccccueesse SS 10 [. i 25 — 
1903. .cvcieac cee SO Se  % 68 37 — 
1905 .......---.100 13 31 100 80 76 400 — 
It goes without saying that such an in- 
crease im the gold supply must have a 
marked effect on prices, unless consumed 
in the arts. The quantitative theory of 


money in circulation in’ the United States 
has increased 33%,) While’ prices -advariced 
in about the same ratio. Thus, while the 
index number which represents average 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- . 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 


of in) 





COMMERCIAL - AGRICULTURE 


wholesale prices of 100 leading articles va- 
ried around 70 in 1895-7, while industry was 
recovering from the panic of ‘93, the in ex 
number has been around 8 to 90 or more 
for past two or three years. Against this 
improvement, however, must be offset the 
hard times that have prevailed im Europe, 
especially Germany. 

In this connection, it may be noted that 
the commercial value of the world’s silver 
production remains about stationary around 
$100,000,000 a year, the inerease in quantity 
offsetting decrease in value. One-third of 
the world’s silver product comes from the 
United States, a like proportion from Mex- 
ico, and the balance of the supply eomes 
from other countries. 

Believes in Higher Mint Prices—One of 
American Agriculturist’s best posted cerre- 
spondents in the peppermint growing sec- 
tion of Michigan writes from Jackson coun- 
ty that, in his opinion, the price of ail. has 
advanced through steady, healthy -growth. 
He says that growers this year.in many 
instances received as much as $3 per pound 
for oil; that every element was in favor 
of the producer.the past year, the world's 
stocks at a minimum, domestic acreage 
larger than in 1901, but season unpropitious 
and yield often only a quarter what .was 
expected. ‘‘But farmers. have the acreage 
which they can and probably will increase. 
More than one are willing to sell roots, and 
these may be more profitable than oil for 
the season .of 1903. -The present price ap- 
pears high; but has only now reached a 
level with other- things, -giving to the pro- 
ducer and dealer simply fair returns.” 


The Catalogs of. f Mail Order .Houses 
which advertise.in. the eolumns of this paper 
contain hundreds, of pages, giving a list.of 
most.of the things. im- general farm and 
house use, and at-prices that defy compe~- 
tition. Such .. eatalogs ..are « invaluable 
throughout the year. in; the farmer's home. 


The money saved in buying is just as good. 
as ‘saved by,, hard, work,, and as. you -have, 
why -not-:) 


to work hard for. your ..money 
make your money work for you?.. You ean 


save money. by .buying through the adver-. 


tising columns of this paper. You, get -re- 
liable treatment and are protected: under 
our guarantee, which is,printed on. this 
page. : 

Ginseng for China—Practically all of 
our exports of ginseng root. go. to. China; 
in i901 they, amounted to 148,979 pounds, and 
in 1900 ‘to 160,780 pounds. The value . per 


pound during the. fiscal years.1900 and 1904 
= 8 and $5.37 respectively. ..... 








. Get the Most 
Out. of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. _A weak stomach does not digest all 
that is ordinarily taken into it. It gets 
tired easily, and what it fails to digest is 
wasted. . 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are 
uneasiness after eating, nervous headache, 
and disagreeable belching. 





cess foreed us into manufacturing. 
we've done the 
filfustrated cat- 


You take mo 


experimen 
alog and Treatise on Spraying Free. 
MORRILL & HORLEY, Benton Harbor, Bich. 
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Five Free Friends 
For Farmers 


Our money winning books, written 
by men who know, tell you all about 


Potash 


They are a by every = 
owns a field and and w 
desires to get the aie out of — 
They are free, Send postal card, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
96 Nassau Street, New York. 























NORTH ERN-GROWN 
thas, {dm TREES 


‘York. Hardy, 


Sf Bertern, Hew 
Pe ahd well nan tan wna. “ fe oe aul >: price.’ 
7 @ stock of Aj —¥ Pears, and 
Send for my 


unis ‘three ree and interesting 
Spring Ca “Valaable Peomnivion with carts 
TIN WAHL, Dept. B,Rochester, N.Y. 





can have Fruits, Melons, a 
tables, Flowers early they 
have them in Tiorids 

Loe wil - for itself itse’ 


pS Siomee 


oh Linde oc‘ ee 
Se Woon Ind. 
 MABLE SUGAR MAKER 
Write us forfa Free. Copy of the 


‘SUCAR MAKERS’ CUIDE 
Iteontains. ‘information on Making 

















Shee Eae es ieee 


G 
LANDS, ute AND CLIMATE 


a North and South Carelina, Aber 
2 irsinia, Georgia, 


“ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Pala meg tee yi Fm wn A 
BEARING 


ORANGE GROVE 


Do you want a bearing Orange Grove? Mine 
is for sale. The place has 360 acres, 60 under 
cultivation, many fruits besides oranges. It 
is 2 1.2 miles west, 1 mile north of Bowling 
Green Station, in ‘Polk County, Florida. Title 

perfect, no mo! es. Too much on hand, 
getting old. If int » write 


aren Bowling Green, De Soto 60, Fla. , 


and bnmi- 

















ASPARAGUS #2 








yarietr of pects 


Bros how ry aad ae 


SES ROOTS 
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Beware of Adulterated Feeds. 


There were found on sale in New York 
during 1901, numerous brands of cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten feeds, hominy and 
sugar corn feeds, proprietary mixed feeds 
and poultry feeds whieh were sold illegally. 
Besides these there were many. brands 
whieh were sold at exorbitant. prices. for 
the food nutrients, supplied, or which were 
composed in part of practically worthless 
materials. 

For instance, one brand of cottonseed 
meal, selling: at prices equal to those for 
prime goods; contained but 24% protein, in- 
stead of 43 te 46% as did'the others. Of oat 
feeds, several were found with from .22 to 
30% fiber,..while whole ground oats con- 
tains about 12%; brands of corn and oat 
feeds were quite numerous which contained 
from 13 to 18% fiber, while other mixed 
feeds of similar character and selling for 
no more contained only 6 or 7%. Mixture 
of oat hulls is clearly indicated where fiber 
percentage runs large, and oat hulls are 
no more “concentrates” than oat straw, 
nor are they more valuable. 

These. facts are taken from bulletin 198 of 
New York agricultural experiment station 
at Geneva, on inspection of feeding stuffs, 
and indicate clearly. the: necessity for eare 
in buying feeds. Bspecially this season, 
when prices are high, feeders should be 
certain of the composition of the goods 
they buy and of the law-abiding character 
of the manufacturer. To. secure full infor- 
mation along the lines indicated and use- 
ful suggestions a3 to the purchase of feeds 
requires enly a postal card request for this 
bulletin, addressed to the station. 








Provide Shelter for Swine. 


JOHN M, JAMISON, OHIO. 





During November hundreds of fat hogs 
go to market from this section. ‘Seldom if 
ever are they driven from lots which: have 
shelter of any kind. I often see hogs in 
muddy lets with no shelter in sight.. The 
owners of these herds would be very much 
offended if they were called poor feeders and 
inhuman to their swine. 

Nearly all farmers believe that their hogs 
do not need shelter while being fatted for 
market. If those who think this way and 
act as though they believed it, would put 
shelter where their hogs can get to it, 
they would at once have convincing proof 
that the hogs enjoy and appreciate protec- 
tion this time of the year. A hog can be 
sheltered cheaper than any other animal 
on the farm, 

BUILD SHELTER OF CHEAP MATERIAL. , 

On every farm on which hogs are grown 
there is enough fodder and straw wasted 
every winter to give the hogs the most 
comfortable shelter. There are enough old 
rails and pieces of boards lying around 
loose to make the framework for the needed 
shelter. 

In extremely cold weather it takes 25% 
more feed to put a given gain on unshel- 
tered hegs compared with those having 
comfortable shelter. I am not sure that ex- 
treme celd weather counts more against 
gain than extremely wet .and muddy 
weather. . —- - « 

A good many farmers make an attempt to 
shelter their swine, but too often it is a 
very poor one. So much so that it is labor 
and material lost, when a little more time 
and material would have made a success of 
the effort. 

HOGS GET SORE THROAT. 

This fall on my farm I am feeding 53 
hogs. When they came to full feed of corn 
in their lot, they were without shelter and 
I was planning to construct a frame of 
some kind that I could cover with bundled 
fodder, when there came a spell of very un- 
pleasant weather.. I noticed that some of 
them. did not eat freely, but acted as 
though they had sore throats. 

I could not take time then to build the 
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fodder-covered shed. ‘There was cholera 
within four miles of my farm and I could 
take no chances from exposure. To make 
the shelter certain on short notice I hauled 
into the lot six of my hog palaces or single 
brood sow houses. Four of these are 7 feet 
and two 6 feet square. In these the 53 hogs, 
now, Nov 20, sold to go to market, shelter 
very comfortably. When the weather is bad 
they all go into them. When it is pleasant 
some of them sleep outside, showing that 
they have a sense of what is comfortable. 
These houses will come in use in a short 
time to shelter farrowing sows. Many 
farmers prefer to sell their straw or burn 


it rather than allow their hogs to nest 
about it. 
I consider this a serious mistake. If the 


straw is ricked or stacked, good shelter for 
feeding hogs can be made about it. Secure 
a dry bed out of the draft. If the hogs 
are dry, experience proves that there is no 
danger of getting them too hot. It is im- 
possible to measure the suffering caused 
hogs on account of the fear that they would 
overheat in the nests. There is no danger 
if they are dry. But bad results are certain 
if the shelter is not rainproof and the nest 
gets wet. Shelter should also be wind- 
proof, then there will be no tendency to 
pile up. 





Active Fight Against Foot and Mouth Disease. 





The foot and mouth disease preva- 
lent among cattle in New England has 
assumed serious proportions. At pres- 
ent the trouble is confined’ closely 
to the east, and every effort is being made 
to prevent its spread. Federal orders have 
been issued quarantining infected states so 
far as the shipment of live stock is con- 
cerned, and the exporting of cattle from 
New England ports is forbidden until fur- 
ther notice. A large number of veterinary 
surgeons from Washington and _ various 
parts of the country have been sent to the 
infected districts to aid in speedily ex- 
terminating the dread epidemic. 

Immediately upon learning of the exist- 
ence of the disease, veterinarians repre- 
senting the department of agriculture at 
Washington visited the infected districts. 
On recommendation of these men that a 
quarantine be established, Sec Wilson is- 
sued an order forbidding the movement of 
cattle, sheep or other ruminants or swine 
across the states of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut into 
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any other state or any foreign country. 
Massachusetts officials have quarantined 
all cattle, sheep and swine on infected 
premises. No auction sales of neat cattle 
can.be held in the infected districts. 

Authorities of states in which the disease 
has not yet appeared are exercising the 
greatest precautions. Gov Yates of Illi- 
nois has issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the importation into this state of neat cat- 
tle from Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The. British government has issued. or- 
ders preventing the’ landing at English 
ports of cattle shipped: from New England. 
Western cattle ordinarily exported from 
Boston will now be diverted to New York, 
Philadelphia and other ports. The Cana- 
dian minister of agriculture has absolutely 
forbidden the entry of cattle from New 
England; and has ordered all cars coming 
back from those states to be disinfected at 
the border. 

Foot and mouth disease most commonly 
affects cloven-footed domestic animals, al- 
though horses, dogs and other animals and 
human beings are liable to contract it. Its 
presence is marked by the appearance of 
blisters or vesicles in the mouth, 
at the upper edge of the hoof, 
or in the space between the parts of hoof 
When the vesicles break they are followed 
by an ulceration which is accompanied by 
a high fever. The afflicted animal loses 
flesh very rapidly, the effect of -several 
months’ fattening often being destroyed by 
a few days’ sickness. Milch cows are ren- 
dered practically useless for dairy purposes 
until calving again. During the first few, 
days of the inception of the disease the ani- 
mal is quite sick. About the time the dis- 
ease has reached its hight the animal be- 
gins to pick up, and shows a disposition 
to eat, but on account of the soreness of’ 
the mouth can take but little foed at a 
time. 

In eradicating the disease, in addition to 
treatment of affected animals, there must 
be a thorough disinfection of stables* and 
all litter should be promptly destreyed. The 
vitality of the germ is not considered very 
great. Danger is thought to cease about 
a month after the outbreak of the last case 
in a herd, although instances are on rec- 
ord where a fresh outbreak has occurred, 
after the lapse of several months, the re- 
sult of healthy animals coming in contact 
with hay racks and troughs that were in- 
fected. 





OFFICERS NEW YORK STATE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A splendid program hhas been arranged for the meeting of the New York state 


breeders’ association next week, December 17-18, at Rochester. 


The officers of the 


organization are: President, Milo H. Olin of Wyoming county, in the front row to the 
left as you look at thé picture, with Vice-President James Hilton of Albany county 


at the sy 
urer A. DB. Baker of Caytiga county. 


t. Im-the-wecond row to the left is Secretary BH. A. Callahan and Treas- 























Making Prize New York Butter. 


The prize butter which won the silver cup 
for Néw York state at the recent butter- 
maker’s convention in 
Milwaukee was made 
by Mr B. J. Young of 
Hobart» In reply to 
an inquiry as to his 
methods, he _ states 
that the milk used 
was received from 90 
patrons. All poor 
milk was rejected. The 
good milk was heated 
to 72 degrees, separat- 
ed and the cream run 
into cans, where it 
was pasteurized by 








B. J. YOUNG. 
setting the can in water kept at 150 de- 


grees. It was afterward cooled by aeration 
to 72 degrees. Twenty per cent of skimmilk 
starter was added and then the can was Set 
in water at 72 degrees and held at this tem- 
perature for 11 hours, At the end of this 
time sufficient acidity had developed and 
the milk had begun to thicken. The cream 
was then cooled down by means of ice 
water to 58 degrees and held at that tem- 
perature for 13 hours. It was then churned 
in a combination chyrn and butterworker, 
ice being added to cool it to 64 degrees. The 
butter was washed with water at 55 de- 
grees. It was salted at the rate of three- 
quarters of an ounce to a pound of butter. 
The churn was revolved eight times with 
the worker in operation. The butter was 
allowed to drain at each revolution. . The 
tub in which this was packed was washed, 
steamed and scalded in salt water over 
night. It was then lined with paper and 
the butter carefully packed for shipment to 
the market. 

Mr Young is only 27 years old and was 
a general farmer until 1894. He then began 
to work for the Sheffield farm company 
and has been with this firm ever since. He 
bottled milk until‘1896 and was then made 
engineer and receiver of milk until 1898, 
when he was sent as foreman to the bot- 
tling creamery at Bloomville. In 1900 he 
was called back to Hobart and has been 
a buttermaker for two years. 


Churnability of Milk. 


8. HOXIE, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 





An item appears in American Agricultu- 
rist November 29, which, seems to me, to 
lead to an incorrect inference in regard to 
the churnability of the milk of Holstein 
and Ayrshire cows, as compared with the 
milk of Jersey cows. The statement in part 
is. as follows: -‘‘Demonstrations show that 
with Jersey cows there is comparatively lit- 
tle’ difference between ‘the. Babcock * esti- 
mate of their butter-making capacity. and 
the. amount..of. butter,. actually ..made.ia 
practice,. This work should be carried .on 
with. Holstein, Ayrshire and -grade cows-in 
order to give a fait comparison of the 
churnability of their milk as compared with 
that of the: Jersey.”’ : 

This work was.carried on at the Pan- 
(American exposition. . The churnability ‘ of 
the. milk of ten. different.-breeds; including 
the Holstein, Ayrshire. and Jersey - breeds, 
was. determined, beyond a reasonable doubt 
In the model dairy of that exposition. Ed- 
ward Van Alstyne, the superintendent, in 
a letter to the Jersey, Advocate and Dairy- 
man. makes. the following. statement: Our 
work atethe Pan-American test, covering 
23: weeks of separate tests in thé sepata- 
tien of the milk of: the ten. different breeds, 
through two machines, the United States 
and Da -Laval, showed no greatér loss of 
fat in the milk of one breed than of an- 
other. These tests aré a matter of rec- 
ord and ought te demonstrate this: once ‘for 
all to the satisfaction of the most skepti- 
cal. . Neither was there any differ- 
ence in the loss of fat in the buttermilk 


from the cream. of the different herds, pro- 
vided the cream was churned at-the proper 
temperature 


He adds. doubtless to modify 








MILK AND BUTTER 


the force of this statement, the butter of 
the Channel island“cattle would usually in- 
corporate more moisture, and still make a 
merchantable article, than would that of 
the other breeds. 

Prof H. H. Wing, at the head of the de- 
partment of dairy husbandry at Cornell, in 
a published letter says: Commercial but- 
ter is a product whose character and com- 
position are well known and fairly uniform. 
It consists mainly of the fat of the milk 
mixed with more or less water, curd and 
salt, all of which, especially the water, are 
more or less variable. The water, however, 
eannot be much increased or diminished 
without materially affecting the commer- 
cial qualities of the butter. Hence it would 
seem that the amount of marketable but- 
ter churned from a given amount of fat 
should be fairly uniform, and it is so. Com- 
mercial butter is of fairly uniform fat con- 
tent, therefore the amount of butter that 
can be made from one pound, or 100 pounds 
of fat, can be calculated with as great ac- 
curacy, as the amount of finished product 
can be calculated from the raw material in 
any manufacturing process. 





Feeding and Sheltering Cattle—I feed 
cattle of all ages, the bulk, however, being 
from one to three years old. One of the 
best feeds I can get is two parts corn and 
one part oats for the first 30 days. There- 








words can. 
You may try it and then decide 
whether you want it or not. 
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after I begin to decrease the proportion of 
oats until the fourth month, when I feed 
my cattle on a full feed of corn. My belief 
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is that it is best to leave out the oats as | Feed for horses, cows, |Makes paint last jor years 
soon as the cattle are in condition to stand | sheep, hogs, fowls, etcjon barn or fence. 
7 Health, strengthand proj Diamond Ready Mixed 


a full feed of corn. Corn alone fattens cat- d 
tle most rapidly, and puts them in a mar- 

ketable condition quicker than any other | ¢ 
food or combination of foods. I usually 
feed my cattle about four months. For 
roughage I use oats and flax straw. I have 
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never tried cottonseed meal or any of the 
gluten feeds. As to shelter, I have large, 
roomy, well-ventilated houses. The cattle 
have free access to these, and go in and 
out at their pleasure.—[P. E. Phelps, Iowa. 





At Butchering Time—In a cask of water 
sufficient to scald a 200-pound hog, throw 
in three or four handfuls of finely pulver- 
ized pine pitch. Stir the water a little, then 
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scald your hog, and if you'll keep it in 
the water long enough all the bristles, with 
the scurf skin, will peel off with the great- 
est ease, scarcely leaving a bristle any- 








where. Even the toenails will mostly all 
come off. At the scalding of each subse- 
quent hog add another handful of pitch. 
The effect of pitch in water will astonish 
anyone who has never seen it tried, Should 
someone suggest that tar is as good or any- 
thing’ approaching it, say positively no. 
After a hog is scalded in this way ‘there 
is ‘hardly a bristle left on to shave off.— 
[Charlies Haines, Westchester County, N Y. 


FREE! 


uest who mentions this paper when writing. 
few of the many important subjects that 
are thoroughly covered in this valuable book 
are: Descriptions and illustrations of the 
leading breeds Of Swine; swine-record asso- , 
ciations; best locat‘on for hog raising; select- ¥ 
“ing acbréed;; what constitutes a hog for 
the farmer; value of a good boar; , value of a 
digree; breeding; care of the sow; rearing 
* fall pigs; fectindity.of sows}. practical foods; 
ithe runt .pig; when to market; :inbreeding; 
anatomy of the hog (fully illustrated); dis- 
eases and treatment, etc., etc. 


It Costs Nothing to Feed My Remedy 




















Twenty-six years’ unequaled success. 
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NEW HOG BOOK 


‘ 
A copy of the new, revised and enla: edition of 
“HOGOLOGY” will be sent free to pg a on 






as it will pay for itself many times over by the extra flesh it will produce without extra feed. 
It isa REMEDY—not a “food, 
out signature of Dr. Haas on each package or can la 


I PAY FOR ALL HOGS THAT DIE 


when my Remedy is fed.as.a preventive.’ This is the strongest reliable guarantee ever given 
JOS. HAAS, V. S., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ~ 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, an@ 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
eharges at your point. 
WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL, 
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The Economy of the Silo. 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, NEW YORK. 





The silo is economical because it enables 
us to uSe the entire product of the corn 
crop. When we allow the corn to ripen, 
then cut it, husk it and bring it in the 
barn, and eut or shred it, there is a large 
waste in feeding because the cows reject 
so much of ft. In the silo. we utilize the 
entire stalk and at its best. There is 70% 
of the value of the corn stalk below the 
ear. Most of this turns to woody fiber 
when it ripens, and is so hard and coarse 
the cows will not eat it. Putting it in the 
silo makes a succulent feed of it. 

We now have cows descended from cows 
which dropped their calves in the spring, 
when they had succulent feed on which to 
rear them. We want them ‘to give milk 12 
menths in the year, not three months, as 
when nature provided green grass, and to 
secure the best..resulits we must ..provide 
succulent feed. iI have raised lots of roots 
for cows, but have given them up in pref- 
erence to the silo. 

The silo is econoniical because: we can 
handle the corn ¢rop in it cheaper than we 
can in any other way. When I built my 
first silo I dug a pit mear the barn 6 feet 
deep, 13 feet long:and 6% feet wide. Set 
8 feet posts and boarded it up. In this I 
put nine loads of.corn. .In.February I 
opened this. and substituted one feed a day 
for a feed of corn from the same field 
which was carefully cured and put in the 
barn. 

At the end of five days with 22 cows, I 
was getting 2 pounds more butter per 
day. The next year I cut 16 rows corn, 
shocked them, huskéed the corn, put it in 
the crib and the stalks fh the"t barn, I also 
cut 16 rows corn and run” it ‘through the 
silo, ears and all. I found that If ‘could 
handle it much cheaper in tie si} than 
by the old way. I have taken fromthe silo 
as much corn as was equal to two pounds 
meal per day and substituted’ one for the 
other, and if there was any difference it 
was in taver of the corn in the sito. This 
saves at least one-fifth the gamgewmicn it 
will cost in toll te grind ft. 

The farmer: who -has ie corn 
silage cannet afford’ t6° add Gérn” meal to 
it. At the medel dairy at Buffalo-last year 
the ‘herdsmen soon cut corn mieal oltit of 
the ration because ‘they fourfathey tould 
make pillk Cheaper” without it “Putting 
corn in the silo which will yield. 70 to 30 
bushels per acre is a waste, for the cows 
will not digest so much.’ Cora’ which! will 
yiel@ 60--bushels etirs: to every -tem tons 
stalks; contains as much grain as ¢ows 
cin digest .readily.. I, plant the same as 
usual, buf go through the field before cut- 
ting and pick off the ripest ears, throwing 
these in piles and when dry trihé them in 
to the crib to feed to pigs-or herses, An- 
other way is to plant the corn_a little 
thickér, tut yet thin that: an ear 
will form on cage stalk, Duy. tt grow so 
big. ‘ 

In harvesting the corn “harvester saves 
mu work. One man in the field .in load- - 
ing and Oné off the wagon “in tnloading 
can ‘be dispensed with if the corn its cut 
and’ bound “fh “bundles. The “blodwers on 
some of the cutters.are a success, but 
require from one-third to one-half. more 
power to run them. With a 16-inch cutter 
and 40 feet of carrier a four-horse engine 
will give power enough to handle it as fast 
as three teams will draw the corn. If you 
put im corn rather green and use a blower, 
cut 4t rather long, for the blower blows it 
allt®" pieces. 

I refer to-fill the silo slowly and would 
rather take two weeks in filing than two 
days.. The best kind of corn is that whick 
will mature in the-sectiom, where you,live. 
We ought to put-in twice as.much seed 
as if‘we were gotng- te plant: the ¢orn’ in 


hills 3% feet each way. Twelve.qyarts per 
acre I. find about right. In filling the silo. 
the corn ‘must ‘be evenly distributea - and 
packéd down well.around-the: outside: 





Profit in Raising Mules. 


To begin with, mules can be raised cheap- 
er than almost any other farm stock. Es- 
pecially is this true when compared to 
horses. They can be given light work when 
two years old, and if properly handled will 
often at this age do as much work as 
a four-year-old horse colt. Of course, un- 
der no circumstances, should the work be 
heavy, for the growth of the animal will 
be checked. If used for driving, for pull- 
ing a light cultivator, for hauling mod- 
erate loads, the animal is better off than 
if allowed to remain idle. The growth is 
not checked, but the muscles are hardened 
and developed, so that at four or five years 
old a perfect work animal results. With 
this kind of training they will go into mar- 
ket much earlier than horses and conse- 
quently the investor gets a quicker return 
on his money. 

The mule stands heat much better than 
the horse. In the north this is not so im- 
portant as in the south, but, during har- 
vesting time, the man who has two or three 
good teams of mules is far ahead of his 
neighbor who has none. They can stand 
more abuse and greater hardships than 
horses, but respond to kind treatment by 
being very gentle and teachable. They are 
less liable to diseases and are not’so apt 
to become blemished as colts. If a lot of 
them are in pasture during the season, few- 
er of them will show blemish than the same 
number of colts kept under like treatment. 
Another important item is the fact that 
mules instinctively avoid rough and dan- 
gerous places. They are much more care- 
ful to secure a good footing when on a 
rough road or crossing a dilapidated bridge. 
It seems that the mule’s nerves are stronger 
and they do not lose their heads when they 
get into a close place. 

For all Kinds of farm work they are es- 
pecially steady and always ready. In plant- 
ing corn ‘or opening a furrow through @ 
field, it is’ very much ‘easier to drive 
straight with a good mule team than with 
horses. In plowing corn they use much 
more judgment in keeping off the hilis. 
Their hoofs are usually very tough and it 
is seldom necessary to have a mule team 
shod on the ordinary farm, unless they are 
to be used a great deal during winter 
weather when roads are frozen or icy. 
Keep the hoofs carefully trained and if 
the animal has never been shod there is 
seldom a call for shoes. 

Mules ean be placed on the market at 
any time after weaning. In mule raising 
regions, they are considered salable prop- 
erty after ten months old. By pasturing 
and feeding until they are 2% and three 
years old, they are ready for market. They 
eat a small amount of feed, and while they 
of course prefer good hay and grain, they 
will eat almost any kind of rough feed. 
In this way it is possible to raise them 
cheaper than horses. 

In a discussion at a recent MPlinois live 
stock meeting, it was brought out that for 
the average farmer, mule raising is more 
certain and profitable than trying to raise 
horses. This is probably true from the 
fact that people. who are not experts in ani- 
mal hachesitiny. com mneeaet, Say: “war -an 
raising mules. 
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The American Cheviot Sheep Society 
will hold. its annual meeting at Hartwick, 
N Y, Dec 30, 1902... The first session will be 
ealled at 10.30 am. At 2 pm, C. 8. Plumb, 
professor 6f animal industry at the Ohio 
state university, and president of ‘the as- 
sociation, will deliver an address on The 
Cheviot sheep. -All mienibers are’ urged to 
attend the business session; as-matters of 
great importance will be discussed. Impor- 
tant changes ‘in relatiof t6 the constitution 
and. bylaws -will also” be considered. All 
- whe ane interested ate invited to attend the 
afternoon ‘session: a Ra is FR. FE. 

"Fayetteville, N 






















LIVE STOCK. AND DAIRY 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 


Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Nothing equals it when used internally for Colle, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, ete. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases 

ae - “sents therefrom. 

Fy me 's Fam lixir cures rheumatism, sprains, 

bru etc. Kills p wi instant Our 100- book, 

“Veterinary Experience.” FRI + ta “— 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
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SEND US A COW 


Steer, = oa yn Horse hide, or any kind of hide 
or skin, jet us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
Hight, Sn dy for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 
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and instructions, so. as to 
e@ buy raw fursand ginseng. 
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6 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Breeding for Feathers and Eggs. 





Too often the fancier breeds his fowls 
for their show points at the. expense of 
utility. This has been done so extensively 
that many farmers and market poultry 
keepers hold the opinion that thoroughbreds 
are not as hardy nor as good layers as 
common or as crossbred fowls. But fan- 
ciers have seen the folly of neglecting the 
utility points, and many of them are now 
breeding stock that will hold its own in a 
business way with anything. A leading 
Black Minorca breeder, J. H. Doane of 
northern New York, keeps about 100 birds 
and raises 200 chicks each year, from which 
he discards the poor specimens. He makes 
a specialty of eggs for hatching and selling 
choice show birds to customers for exhibi- 
tion. His birds have won first prizes at the 
Madison Square garden poultry show for the 
past five years, and a first prize winner is 
shown in American Agriculturist’s frontis- 
piece. 

As to his method of breeding prize win- 
ners, Mr Doane writes: My chicks are most- 
ly raised in brooders and hatched under 
common hens, although I hatch some early 
ones in an incubator. I am in northern 
New York, but get a good supply of eggs 
all through the’ winter. I use trap nests 
in each pen, which enables me to cull out 
the poor layers, so I have an extra good 
laying strain of Black Minorcas. It is no 
trouble to get large size on my Minorcas, 
for I am a liberal feeder and feed only the 
best No 1 grain of all kinds, wheat being 
the staple feed. Carrots, beets and cabbage 
are used for green feed and cut .bone and 
beef scraps for animal feed. Litter on the 
floor, which is sand, plenty of grit and 
shells, fresh water and warm houses give 
me Minorcas second to none. I am, strictly 
speaking, a fancier, but hens must be good 
layers to live with me, for they can’t live 
at my expense. 
Some Things Necessary in Turkey Raising. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, INDIANA, 








Healthy, vigorous breeders, preferably the 
hens two to six years of age, the tom a large 
boned yearling. Good, motherly chicken 
hens to use for incubators and brooders. 
Good, weather-proof -coops. Pens of foot- 
wide poultry netting or feot-wide boards. 
Plenty of clean water in clean drinking 
vessels. Good, wholesome feed of soaked 
wheat bread and curds for the first few 
weeks. All the chopped green onion tops 
they will eat. 

Their pen built on bare ground, or on 
very short grass. A’ feed twice a week of 
curds seasoned with black pepper and sharp 
sand. Keep lice off by using good insect 
powder. Keep roosting coops and pens 
strictly clean. Avoid overcrowding. Never 
allow the dust box, grit box, charcoal box 
and water vessel to become empty. Never 
use grease on the poults, or strong smell- 
ing stuffs on or in their. coops. Never al- 
low them to get wet while small, 

Aim to keep them a little hungry all the 
time except at night. When large enough 
to fly over 12-foot boards, shut out from 
coops, compelling them to roost upon low, 
broad roosts under an open shed. Do not 
confine either the breeders or the poulits. 
Possess yourself with lots of patience, for 
this is very necessary.- Set eggs only from 
vigorous stock. 





The Buff Orpingtons were first intro- 
duced to poultrymen of England about 1894 
by the originator, William Cook, who pre- 
dicted a great future for them. His object 
was to get a general purpose fowl and that 
he succeeded in doing: The breeds used in 
their make-up were Hamburgs, Dorkings 
and the Buff Cochins. They have the great 
laying qualities of the Hamburg,’ meat 
qualities of the Dorkin, size and color of 
the lordly Buff Cochin. They are wonder- 
ful layers of large brown eggs, and I be- 
lieve they. are the greatest general purpose 
fowl on earth. They mature earlier thah 
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the Plymouth Rocks or Wyandots. They 
are monéy makers and hustlers right from 
the shell.—[Arthur Waite, Norfolk County, 
Mass, 





Green Bone is a very valuable food, but 
is not perfectly balanced. It-can have so 
much marrow with it that it may possibly 
overheat. I have a bone mill and believe 
in grinding green bone, as you get them in 
a shape that is something like fresh fruit 
compared with dry fruit, but I would not 
feed them too liberally. I once knew a man 
who fed green bones so constantly that his 
hens laid, and laid, and laid, and then when 
they could not use up all of that building 
material they moulted right in winter. If 
you buy the dry bone, it has usually had 
chemicals applied to it, as the gluing mat- 
ter, etc, has been taken out, and if you air 
it a little to let the smell of the chemicals 
out, the hens will eat it better.—{Mrs T. 





Rhode Island Poultry School—The sixth 
annual poultry class of the Rhode Island 
agricultural college at Kingston will meet 
January 7, 1903, and continue for six weeks. 
The course of instruction will, as usual, in- 
clude lectures, practical work and excur- 
sions to the Boston show and successful 
poultry plants. . Lectures will be given by 
members of the faculty and by well-known 
experts in the poultry world. Practice will 
be given in planning poultry houses, incu- 
bation, breedings, preparing for market and 
other matters incidental to the industry. 
The usual attendance is expected. As the 
accommodations at the college are limited, 
it will be necessary for those determined to 
attend to apply early to Dr Cooper Curtice, 
who is in charge of the poultry school. 





To Make Comb. Into Wax, break them 
into small pieces and put them into a 
cheesecloth bag. Then put the bag into a 
boiler half filled with cold water. After 
boiling half an hour, remove from the stove 
and sink the bag to the bottom with a 
weight. Cover up and let it cool off slow- 
ly, when you will have all the wax on top 
the water and the refuse in the bag.—[{G. 





With a Tight Roosting Room and plen- 
ty of scratching material to work in, the 
hens will live comfortably in an open shed 
all winter. 





Coming Poultry Shows. 





Place Secretary Date 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘Amesbury, M. Hw. Sands, Dec 17-19. 


Orange, J. E. Burt, Athol, Dec 30-Jan 1.° 
Beverly, W. H. Palmer, Dec 30-Jan 2. 
Fitchburg, J. L. Frost, Dec 31-Jan 2. 
Lynn, Chas E. Hunt, Jan 6-9. 

Adams, A. W. Safford, Jan 7-9. 

Boston, A. R. Sharp, Taunton, Jan 13-17. 
New Bedford, Norman Barstow, Jan 27-3L 
CONNECTICUT. 

West Haven, E. J. Crawford, Dec 17-20. 
Bristol, H. M. Clayton, Plainfield, Dec 24-26, 
Wallingford, H. Haywood, Dec 30-Jan 2, 
Meriden, Joshua Shute, Dec 30-Jan 2. 
Windsor, Clarence Bryant, Jan 28-30. 
NEW YORK. 
Syracuse, C. C. DePuy, Dec 15-20. 
Elmira, H. E. Benedict, Dec 16-19. 
New York, H. V. Crawford, Montclair, N J, 
Jan 5-10. 
Rochester, J. Drechsler, Jan 16-23. 
IN OTHER STATES. 
Lewiston, Me; A. L. Merrill, Dec 16-19, 
Milford, N H; John A. Twiss, Dec 30-Jan 2 
Peterboro, N H; Karl S. Kyes, Jan 21-23. 
St Albans, Vt; H. M. Barrett, Jan 6-9. 
Providence, R I; H. S. Babcock, Dec 10-18. 
Chicago, Ill, F. L. Kimmey, Morgan Park, 
Til, Jan 19-24. 
Kansas City, Mo; C. S. Hunting, Jan 14-20. 


— SES. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 
The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 





Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent 
kidney- and bladder specialist, promptly 
cures kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nervous- 
ness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel or 
calculi, bloating, sallow complexion, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water often 
day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need a med- 
icine you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid. trouble you will find 
it just the remedy you need, 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample bot- 
tle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a 
pamphlet that tells all about it, including 
many of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free by 
mail, Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and please be sure to mention 
that you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name; Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 
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A Notable Anniversary. f 


This. month ends the 60th year of .Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist! Such age in journalism 
is as honorable as it is rare. The ‘record 
of work done speaks for itself. We propose 
to celebrate our entry upon the 6ist year 
of this periodical by making the Arierican 
Agriculturist for Ja 3 am anniversary 
number, worthy of so unique an oceasion. 
We will be pleased te hear from all persons 
who were readers of or adyertisers in 
American Agriculturist tween 1842 and 
1882. 

This newgyear number ts only one of the 
many good things in store for our substrib- 
ers and advertisers during 1903: Do not 
miss a single mumber of the new volume. 














The annual report of the secretary of 
agriculture, made public last week, covers 
the usual iong list of departments, going 
into great. detail, and in many instances 
practically duplicating the bulletins which 
have been presented’ so voluminously 
throughout the past 12 months. Sec Wil- 
son seems to be encouraged over the: ex- 
tension of our export trade in fruits and 
vegetables, and touches upon. experimen- 
tal shipments, which have been already de- 
scribed in our columns. He makes no ref- 
erence to the November outbreak of cattle 
disease, but appears satisfied with our for- 
eign trade in animais and meat, products. 
He alludes to slight extension of. the crop- 
reporting wervice,.and hints that -the work. 


of this division will shortly. fornt tthe sub- - 





. kets. The first American Calimyrna 


EDITORIAL 


ject of. a special report te congress. There 
would surely seem to be reason for a “get- 
ting together” of official bureaus relating 
to crop statistics, so long as there is such 
variance in the figures sent out. Mean- 
while, American Agriculturist’s crop report- 
ing bureau continues to receive the in- 
dorsement of the trade generally, and our 
plans for the campaign of 1903 embrace a 
wide horizon. 
a 

The boom in Canada is far greater than 
the American people have any conception 
of. Over 50,000 Americans from the west- 
ern states have gone into the Canadian 
northwest this season, and the movement 
has only just begun. It is predicted that 
next year will see more than 150,000 people 
from ihe states rushing into Canada, 
mainly into the northwest, though there 
bids fair to be an important development 
also in western Ontarie, or* New Ontario, 
as it is called in Canada. And now comes 
the announcement that the English and 
Dominion governments will co-operate in 
promoting a second transcontinental rail- 
way in Canada. ft will run about 300 miles 
north of the Canadian Pacific, skirting the 
northern shore of Lake Winnipeg, and ter- 
minating at Port Simpson on the Pacific 
coast, a distance of 2860 miles, at a cost of 
about $100,000,000. The new railway will 
epen up the last remaining undeveloped 
territery on the American continent where 
climate and soil co-operate to make life 
reasonably attractive. 

The permanency of fig culture in this 
country has depended entirely upon the in- 
troduction and establishment of a small, 
almost microscopic insect from Smyrna. 
Now that this little creature has been col- 
onized here, we are assured of a fig that 
has no equal for good qualities. It is 
sweeter and better than the true Smyrna 
fig, and brings a higher price in our mar- 
fig 
was produced two years ago in California. 
This year the crop.is estimated at about 50 
tons. The fig insects are alive and well. 
‘While the area for fig culture is.very lim- 
ited, the future is bright. Too much credit 
cannot be given to George C. Roeding of 
Califernia for his successful efforts in the 
establishment of this little insect. friend. 
At first ‘he spent many thousand dollars 
to secure this natural agency, so necessary 
to develop the fig, but was later helped by 
the United States department of agriculture. 
This is a splendid ifustration of the utter 
dependence and inter-relationship that ex- 
ists between plants and animals. 

I _ 

Do not neglect your opportunity to at- 
tend farmers’ institutes whenever possible. 
Nothing in recent times has done more to 
promote the interest and welfare of the ru- 
ral population than these gatherings. Farm- 
ers should feel that these meetings are their 
own. Go prepared to learn something and 
express opinions on any topic under dis- 
cussion. Why not make arrangement now 
to attend your local institute and get oth- 
ers to.go with you. Jot down the questions 
you want to ask from time to time and hand 
them to the director of your institute, if 
you are backward about asking them your- 
self. Every farmer should support this in- 
stitution and make it meet his local needs 
as much as possible, by having questions 
answered at these meetings. 








Are farmers in the middle and southern 
states behind their western brethren in im- 
proving the seed corn? We are very much 
inclined to think so. The article on this 
subject in the present issue is an illustra- 
tion of what has been accomplished by 
practical Illinois farmers. Many other in- 
stances of -the profit arising from the use 
of better seed corn could be cited. It will 
not do for farmers in the middie and south- 
ern states to lag behind in this great work. 





An Illinois subseriber asks that a-veter- 
‘imary department may be introduced into 
Where -afre 


American Agriculturist. 


your > 





This has been a feature of 


eyes, neighbor ? 
our paper for years, and one of the best 
authorities in veterinary practice,is ready 
to promptly answer questions relating to 
diseases of farm animals and kindred sub- 


jects. Forward your inquiries as fast as 
the need arises, stating briefly thes symp- 
toms.of the ailing animal and a reply will 
be promptly printed in our veterinary 
columns, 
A Las? HE IES 

“Just as good” is the plea of many a 
tradesman who asks the farmer to accept 
a substitute for something wanted, and this 
because there is more profit for the first 
named. Every man with a dollar to spend 
has a perfect right to insist that he gets 
what he wants, rather than something sim- 
flar, the latter often faulty in merit or in- 
trinsic worth. The practice of suwbstitu- 
_tion is little short of dishonest and should 
be frowned down on every occasion. 





Latest official figures intimate that Eng- 
land must continue an ever increasing con- 
sumer of foreign breadstuffs. The total 
area under wheat in Great Britain this sea- 
son 1,726,000 acres, is the smallest,recorded 
in any like period; with three exceptions, 
and these in recent years. Only in Scot- 
land, which produces but a small fraction 
of the British wheat crop, was there any 
increase, while in England several impor- 
tant districts showed appreciable* redue- 
tion. The English crop of other cereals 
also remains. substantially at a standstill, 
and that country. will continue the chief- 
est. customer for America’s surplus. 


Consolidate third and fourth-class mail 
matter, recommends Gen Madden, third as- 
Sistant postmaster general. This would be 
a step in the right direction. The ideal 
thing is this: First class, letters at 1 cent 
for each two ounces; second class, periodi- 
cals at 1 cent per pound; third class, all 
other articles, parcels and merchandise at 
1 cent for four ounces up to any. weight. 
Private management could run the post- 
office at these rates and make money. Why 
not Uncle Sam? But public business almost. 
inevitably costs more than private adminis- 
tration—a truth that should be remembered 
by~those who clamor to have government 
run everything. 


A mumber of experiment stations are 
charged with enforcing the laws relating 
to the sale of concentrated stock feeds. 
Once a year they publish a report giving 
the composition of all the feeds on the 
market. For the man who buys feed this 
is the most important bulletin of the year, 
although its columns of figures may appear 
dry. The real.character of the feeds is 
apparent and by a careful study of the 
analyses it is easily possible to compound 
the most economical ration. Preserve. these 
reports and use them. 


Hiere’s an Easy One. 


What one advertisement in this issue is, 
in your judgment, the most effective, and 
why? 

To the reply earliest mailed that names 
the advertisement receiving the majority 
vote, and gives the best reason why such - 
advertisement is, in the writer’s opinion, 
the -most effective, we will present a life 
subscription to American Agriculturist; that 
is, the paper will be sent to the winner as 
long as he or she may live, be it one or 
one hundred years, without one cent of ex- 
pense; second prize, a 10-year subscription; 
third prize, five years. 

You know the object of the advertiser is 
to sell. his goods. He can appeal for the 
trade of our readers only when we are 
satisfied that he is all right and will deal 
honorably, so that we can guarantee his 
reliability. But it costs a good deal to ad- 
vertise herein, because each advertisement 
is probably read by 500,000 people. How to 
induce the largest proportion of these 500,- 
000 readers of his ‘‘ad’’ to buy what he has 
to.#ell, is the proposition the advertiser is 


up against. 
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A Fascinating Pennsylvania Dairy Farm. 


~ [Concluded from last week.] - 

Interesting details. were presented in 
American Agriculturist a: week ago, re- 
garding the successful methods observed 
by Rev J. D. Detrich on his 15-acre farm 
near Philadelphia. Here follows the re- 
mainder of the instructive interview. 

“With so many animals we should think 
you would be obliged to buy a great deal 
of Hitter for bedding, etc?” 

I have never bought a pound of straw or 
litter of any kind. Everything that we feed 
and use is raised on this 15-acre farm, with 
the exception of our concentrated feeds, 
such as bran, linseed, gluten, cottonseed 
meal, etc. I still have one stack of straw 
which was put up June 6, 1901. I have been 
cutting and using this for bédding since 
April 1, 1902, and we still have a large 
quantity of it for future use. It is as 
bright and sweet as new-mown rye straw. 

“T notice that your barnyard is clean and 
that there is no rubbish or genera! litter 
around your stable or place. How do you 
handle the manure from so many animals 
and what is done with it so as to keep the 
place in such a cleanly condition?” 

The manure from our stable is carted 
and spread upon the fields every day of 
the year with the exception of Sundays. 
During the growing season a load of ma- 
nure is taken to the field and spread on 


the ground where the soiling crops are 


taken off daily for feeding crops, and a 
load of forage is brought baek to the sta- 
ble in turn, but in the late fall and winter 
months on the return trip from the field 
the cart is empty. I believe that one great 
secret of my success is fin the fact that 
we get the advantage and benefit of ev- 
erything that there is in the manure. The 
fact that all our litter and bedding is cut 
in %-inch stuff, we have no difficulty what- 
ever in handling the material. We preserve 
all the liquids and solids and give the land 
the benefit of them immediately after they 
are made. I have never bought a pound 
of commercial fertilizer of any kind, ex- 
cept as an experiment. In fact, with my 
system, do not feel that I need it. 

“Have you ever used lime at any time?” 

I have never put on a pound of lime ex- 
cept once for an experiment, and do not 
think our land needs it. As you will note, 
it is as light and open as a- freshly worked 
mole hill. 

“Will you tell us something about your 
method of feeding and handling your crops 
after they come to the barn?” 

In the first place, we cut al our rough- 
age in \%-inch lengths, as already indicated. 
We have a oné-horse tread power for this 
purpose and have the cutter and tread on 
the barn floor above the cattle. The ma- 
terial is cut and dropped down through a 
chute into the dairy barn below. We take 
our silage out in bags. We find this a very 
convenient way to handle it and do not 
have it scattered all over the stable or lit- 
tered around the silo. We are very care- 
ful about our methods of feeding and never 
feed or bed our cows before milking. I 
think this is a very bad practice to follow. 
It not only excites the animals, but there 
is more or less dirt or dust raised after 
such a procedure. I believe in a liberal 
use of bran, linseed, gluten, cottonseed, etc. 
I consider a ton of manure produced where 
bran is used liberally worth $14, provided 
of course that the liquid manure is saved 
as well as the solid, both of which we re- 
tain. Where linseed is used, the manure 
is worth in my opinion $17; gluten, $17 to 
$18, and cottonseed meal $22. The amount 
of food for each individual cow depends on 
the size of the animal and lactation. We 
study our individuals very carefully and 
note not only their.eating capacity, but 
their productive capacity in milk as well. 
There is no general rule that I can give 
that will cover my entire herd. ‘We like to 
dry a cow off four or six weeks before 
calving and regulate her food accordingly. 
If she is slow to dry up, we limit her food 





to timothy hay and water and alternately 
skip a teat in milking. This treatment 
usually drys the animal up in short time 
As a rule a_cow in full flow of milk usually 
has, in my stable, about 30 pounds of en- 
silage per-day. This is given in messes, 
three times a day. Usually about 2% 
pounds of concentrated food to each 
1000 pounds of the animal’s weight is al- 
lowed. In this case the feeder must use 
his judgment about the productive capacity 
of the animal, and if he has no judgment 
he has no business to be a dairyman. 


“We should think from this system you 
would get a very uniform flow of milk the 
year round. Where do you find a market 
for your product and at what price is it 
sold?” 

The amount of mil® produced by our 
herd during the winter and summer varies 
only slightly. In fact, our milk tests about 


the home for the diseases of 
near here, for which we receive 
per quart. We insist on handling 


mal gases. It fs‘ then placed‘in a cooling 
tank, where it remains until the second 
milking. It is then delivered at the home 
in cans. The temperature is kept uniform 
in a refrigerator, kept scrupulously clean, 
according to our directions. When the 
milk is placed in the refrigerator by my 
man, the door is locked and the key turned 
over to the superintendent in charge. Thus 
our care of the product is ended. The au- 
thorities' who have tested this milk have 
commended it highly for its purity and 
uniformity, winter.and summer. 

‘We judge from your statement that 
your cattle are kept in the stable practical- 
ly the year around, with no outdoor ex- 
ercise, as is practiced by many~* dairymen. 
Have you ever had any bad effects from 
this system, and what has been the extent 
of your veterinary bills during your dairy 
experience?” 

While our cows are kept in the stable 
practically 365 days in the year, we do not 
consider that they are unduly confined. 
They* have perfect ventilation, cléan, sani- 
tary stalls, the most suceulent food that 
ean be obtained, and plenty of clean, fresh 
water. I consider that a cow that is giving 
a full flow of milk daily is expending as 
much energy chewing her cud as a horse 
working daily in the field. Under such con- 
ditions, if the animal is Kept in perfect 
physical condition, she does not need the 
outdoor exercise so frequently talked about 
by many dairymen. In fact, where I see a 
cow standing in a fence corner during a 
raw, damp, sieety day (not an uncommon 
sight), I feel that the owner is robbing him- 
self as well as torturing the poor animal. 
During’ the past six years my veterinary 
bill has been just $1.60, and that was not 
due to any disorger in the herd, but to an 
accident. My cattle are all perfectly 
healthy, as can be attested by their bright, 
clear eyes and general physical condition. 
We scarcely know what it is to have a sick 
animal in our herd. If there is anything I 
am particular about, it is sanitation and 
comfort. My stables, as well as my ani- 
mals, are disinfected regularly. 

“You have not yet told us anything 
about the amount of water you give your 


. animals daily, and how they are.salted?” 


A cow in perfect physical condition and 
full flow of milk should drink at least 28 
quarts of water daily. We have some ani- 
mats that store away 56 quarts. Some years 
ago I used rock salt quite extensively, but 
found it was more or less. unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as we could not judge it as we 
would like. I now use the very finest and 
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New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition 


its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing 
and Market Value; With an Account 
of Its History and Botany. 
By Mi. G. KAINS. 


A complete working ‘treatise for the tend 
of ginseng—that new erop which fs at 
ing such general attention 


and rdeners. It discusses in a practical 
way how to begin with go ean or or roots, 
ant- 


soll, climate and locat 
ing maintenance of ‘ artificial propa- 
py lang manures, enemies, selection for mar- 
ket and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that m 
Coming just now it_is of 
since "Sone to the decre wild supply o 
our forests, the prices offe by dealers have 
been steadily rising, and since the demand in 
China—the great market for this root—seems 
never to be fully supplied. The booklet is 
concisely written, well and profusely illus- 
trated, and should be in the hands of all who 
expect to grow this drug to supply the ex- 
rt trade, and to add a new and profitable 
dust to a, farms and gardens, without 
interfe’ the regular work. Illustrated, 
baz inches, 159 pages. Priee, postpaid, 


lar interest. ? 


ORANGB JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hl. 
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best table salt. I purchase it by the barrel 
and each cow is given one-fourth pound 
mixed in her mess every day. Our animals 
are watered three times a day. A bucket 
is used for this purpose, so that we can 
see what each animal is doing and know 
pretty well what we can expect from her. 
It is a good guide to the feeder. 

“What precaution do you take in milk- 
ing your animals?” 

Just before our cattle are milked, they 
are groomed and thoroughly cleaned. The 
attendant then washes his hands, puts on 
a gingham apron and with a clean towel 
carried in his belt, wipes off the teats and 
udder of the animal before he begins milk- 
ing. This towel is slightly dampened so 
that no dust or other material can ve 
stirred up with it. A clean towel is used at 
each milking. The milk is removed from 
the. stable as soon as possible after it is 
drawn, stirred and set away and kept cool. 

“You stated that you believe in thorough 
disinfection of both animals and stables. 
What materials do you use for this pur- 
pose?” 

We use different disinfectants. I have 
had splendid results with the use of creo- 
lin, using it at the rate of one tablespoon- 
ful in one-half gallon of water. We use 
this in a fine spray, throwing it over the 
hind quarters and flanks of the animals two 
or three times a week. The cement troughs 
in which the manure and liquids are caught 
are disinfected with the same material af- 
ter they are cleaned. At stated intervals 
all the stalls and floors and other parts of 
the building are given the same treatment. 
The interior as well as the ceilings are 
whitewashed several times during the year. 
With these precautions, I do not have any 
difficulty in keeping my herd and surround- 
ings perfectly pure and clean up to date. 

Mr Detrich is not anxious to make a 
show or parade his doings on the little 
farm, but is ready to tell his methods 
when questioned. Hhe hides nothing 
from your eyes, whether soil, crops or ani- 
mals. He was asked what he did on his 
small farm if a crop fails. 

We don’t have any to miss. If we can 
get the seed into the ground, We are all 
right, wet or dry. Farmers cannot depend 
on summer rains. It is the winter supply 
of snow and rain the growing crops must 
draw from, the humus reservoir. Humus 
is cheap alongside subirrigation, so we try 
to supply humus. 

“Do you think your 
anybody else has?” 

No; a turkey will fatten in any coop ‘if 
you put the food, water and sand for his 
gizzard. It makes no difference whether 
the coop is hemlock’ or mahogany. I told 
you in the start, when I took the farm, we 
had one horse, two cows and bought hay. 
The number of acres are the same to-day, 
but the crops have surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. 

“I believe you are one of the Pennsyl- 
vania state institute lecturers?” - 

Yes, my friend, the Hon Jason Sexton, 
in 1894 insisted on me speaking at an in- 
stitute held in my own county, and after 
some persuasion I did so. I will never for- 
get it. A quaint smile came over the au- 
dience when I began to speak, as much as 
to say, boys, now we will have some fun, 
as the parson is going to talk. But before 
I was done, the countenances had become 
eager listeners. At the conclusion of the 
lecture I opened a two-quart glass jar of 
sweet ensilage taken from my silo before 
daylight by our farm boy, and handed to 
me to show that our dairy herd had June 
pasture in January. 

Mr Detrich’s farm buildings are ordi- 
nary; in fact, in appearances they are not 
up to date, as little or no paint’ has been 
used outside. But inside they are all com- 
fort and.convenience, as already noted. 
He is eminently practical, and says red 
gates and gold ornaments don’t make cow’s 
milk. Neither will zero weather, milk stool 
over the back, ice water or sheaf of corn 
stover. Mr Detrich does not care much 
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COUNTRY WIDE FARM INTERESTS 





OFFICERS OF MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1902 


We present herewith the officers of the Maryland statee horticultural society as 
reproduced from a photograph taken by our editor at its last meeting. This organ- 
ization has been an important factor in the-development of Maryland’s horticultural 
resources and it is today the main force back of the state horticultural department. 


The present officers are as follows: 


President, Robert S. Emory of Kent county, who 


stands in the front row to the right as you look at the picture; next to him is Vice- 


Pres George O. Brown, agricultural editor of the Sun. 


In the second row, beginning 


at the left is Sec A. L. Quaintance of College park, and Orlando Harrison of Wor- 


ecester county, 
executive committee. 
teresting one. 
sion. 


what a man thinks, but what does he know 
and do. “Know and do” seem to be the 
two words that impress: you when talking 
with this practical and successful preacher 


farmer. 
ee ee 


Chicago’s Great Stock Show. 





The third international stock exposition 
closed December 6 after a wonderfully 
successful week. As usual af this season 
of the year; the weather was not at all 
pleasant, but notwithstanding, heavy rains 
and muddy streets the attendance was 
away above that of the two previous shows. 
The entries were more numerous and 
the animals of a higher class than during 
either 1900 or 1901. The carload lot section 
was especially well filled, and the quality 
there was also high. There was the best 
of feeling among the exhibitors, and -ev- 
erybody conceded that the exposition was 
the largest and best ever brought together 
anywhere. 

The judging of John Biggar from Dal- 
beattie, Scotland, was entirely satisfactory 
and showed the wisdom of the manage- 
ment in getting a noted expert. He passed 
upon the fat. cattle. 

The display of Percheron horses was ex- 
ceptionally _fine. In some classes the en- 
tries numbered as high as 50, and occasion- 
ally 30 magnificent animals were in the 
judging ring at one time. The placing of 
the ribbons was naturally very tedious, but 
anyone watching the operation was amply 
repaid. The largest exhibits were meade: by 
Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman,- McLaugh- 
lin brothers, Hartman stock farm, H. A. 
Briggs, L. W. Cochrane, J. Crough & ‘Sors 
A. P. Nave and Taylor & Jones. 
were pretty well distributed, but the Dun- 
ham stables and the McLaughlins with 
their large number of entries and fine ani- 
mals took.a majority of the most highly 
prized ribbons. Coach horses were in- evi- 
dence in large numbers, and Clydes and 
Shires were also numerous. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the fat stock exhibit was the large num- 


and Hon Charles G. Biggs of Washington county, 
The meeting next week at Baltimore promises to be a very in- 
Fruit growers should not miss the opportunity*of attending every ses- 
The sessions will be held in Dushane Post hall, December 18-19. 


Prizes . 


members of the 


ber of high-bred animals prepared by the 
various experiment stations. The Iowa agri- 
cultural college won the grand champion- 
ship prize offered for the best fat steer. 
The winner was Shamrock, an Angus grade 
two years old. He was -exhibited as a 
yearling last year, and won second prize. 


FAT SHEEP DIVISION, 


In Shropshires, R. Gibson and John Camp- 
bell of Ontario and George Allen of Illinois 
won most of the prizes. In Southdowns, 
G. McKerrow & Sons, George A. Drum- 
mond of Canada and Telfer Bros took all 
the premiums. In-the long wool types, T. 
J. Gibson and Orr & Lillico of Ontario took 
most of. the prizes. In Leicesters, Orr & 
Lillico took all the first prizes and a good 
many of the second. In fat Cotswolds, E. 
F. Park of Ontario took all the desirable 
premiums. In Lincolns, T. J.. Gibson was 
the chief prize winner. In Rambouillets, 
Cole -Bros won all the premiums. In fat 
Cheviots Gardener & Collins took most of 
the premiums. In Oxfords George McKer- 
row and R. J. Stone divided the ribbons 
with McKerrow in the lead. 


FAT SWINE AWARDS. 


In grades and crosses the first prizes 
were as follows: Pen 250 to 350 pounds, N. 
B. Cutler; pen 200 to 250 pounds, Iowa ex- 
periment station; pen bacon type,~150 to 225 
pounds, Minnesota experiment station; 
champion pen, N. B. Cutler; pen under 12 
months, Iowa experiment station; cham- 
pion barrow, Iowa experiment station. 


SHORTHORN BREEDING STOCK. 


The competition in Shorthorns was in- 
teresting. -In aged bulls there was no ques- 
tion as to the right of Choice Goods to 
first place, as predicted in American 
Agriculturist recently, his picture also 
printed at that time. Ceremoniouse Archer, 
George Harding’s famous yearling bull, 
was easily first’: in his: class. See photo- 
graph. on Page 675. Royal, Avalanche, 
owned by W. F.. Christian & Son of Indi- 
ana, was first in the two-year-old class. 
Royal Wender, owned by C. E. Clark, was 
awarded the prize of junior champion bull 
calf. In aged cows, Ruberta, owned bv G. 
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took first 


M. ‘Caséy . of) Missouri,’ easily 
prize. 


IN HERFORDS THE CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZE 
for aged ‘bulls. was awarded to Britisher, 


owned by George Leigh of. IHinois. .. This 
immense animal weighs 2780 pounds. He 
was the heaviest animal shown —in- the 
Hereford ring for many years:and is won- 
derfully smooth and well proportioned. He 
is an‘imported bull and; took many prizes 
in England. ‘The -two-year-old champion 
was Prime Lad; owned by George P. He: 
The senior yearling bull. Bright Donald, 
owned by Gudgell & Simpson; senior bulb 
calf, Disturber, owned by George P. Henry. 
The 1 geyten~ - aged cow was Russett, 
owned by O. Harris of Missouri. 


PURE BRED SWINE PRIZES, 


In Berkshires, the contest was exciting, 
the awards being made-by T. A: Harris of 
Missouri. The ribbons were: pretty well 
distributed... Etzler & Moses. of Ohio, G. G. 
Council of Tilinois, E..L. Jimison of Imi- 
nois, Carl B. Clough of Ohio and 8.’ M. 
Burns of Indiana took the greater num- 
bet of first prizes. In Duroc-Jerseys, 
George W. Trone & Sons of Illinois and J. 
D. Lidlinger took the greater part. of the 
first prizes. In Poland-Chinas, B. F. Dorsey 
& Sons, J. ©. MeKehan, J. W. Funk, S. E. 
Shellenberger, J. W. Lamb and Lock & 
Wellington Were the leading ‘prize winners. 





Colored Oleo Being Driven Out. 


——— 


The new oleo law, which went into effect 
July 1 of this year, has practically driven 
colored oleo out of the market in the first 


internal revenue district of Illinois, which 
includes Chicago, the leading pro- 
ducer of oleo. As. provided in that law, 


oleo colored in imitation of butter is taxed 
10 cents per pound. The uncolored product 
is taxed only 4 cent per pound. Up to 
date, the records for this year from the 
internal revenue office are available for the 
months of July, August ~ and*> September 
only. 

These show that stamps were pur- 
chased for very little colored oleo during 
the three months, and that the uncolored 
product was not sold as freely as some of 
its supporters had hoped. During the three 
months the total amount of colored oleo 
upon which the tax was paid was 138,252 
pounds. Of this, 1640 pounds is credited to 
"July, 1905 pounds to August and 14,705 
pounds to September. Of the uncolored 
oleo which paid 4% cent tax, July is credited 
with 1,799,602 pounds, August 1,415,553 
pounds, and September 1,798,305 pounds. 





This.is much below the average sale of cleo 
during previous years. 


AMOUNT OF OLEO TAXED EY POUNDS FIRST FivEB 
MONTHS FISCAL YEAR, 


1899 1900 1901 — -— 19032———_ 
Colored Unc volored 


July 2,486,859 2,389,561 2,884,571 1,640 1,799,602 
Aug 3,082,753 “2908, 189 4,649,555 14,905 1,415,553 
Sept 3,847, 819 2,243,670 3,825,247 24,705 1,798,305 
Oct 4,518,435 3,869,878 3:276,630 _ — 
Nov. 4,875,102 4,135,134 3,737,703 — = 





New York Breeders’ “Risdetitis Next Week. 


es 


The annual meeting of the breeders’ as- 
sociation at Rochester December - 16-18 
should be largely attended. .The New York 
American Merino sheep breeders’ associa- 
tion will hold its session Tuesday evening 
at 7.30 at the Whiteomb house. Pres Peter 
Martin will deliver his annual address, and 
J.:H. Earll will present his report as see- 
retary and treasurer. The officers for next 
year will be elected at noon. Wednesday, at 
which time other miscellaneous businéss 
will be taken up. 

The Shropshire breeders will listen to an 
address by Pres C, W. Smead in the as- 
sémbly Hall. of the New Osborne house, 
Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock. At til 
o'clock the ‘Standard American Merino 
sheep breeders will be addressed by Pres 
John §. Beecher, Following this John P. 
Ray will read a paper on Individuality. At 
2 ©’clock in, the afternoon the Shropshire 
breeders will hold a business session and 
elect officers and listen to an address on 
the Selection of breeding rams and ewes, 
by J. C. Duncan. At 4 o’clock the Western 
New York Jersey cattle club will be ad- 
dressed by Mortimer Levering of Indiana, 
whose topic is Jersey cattle. This will be 
followed by an address by O. C. Gregg of 
Minnesota on the Selection of the dairy 
cows. At 8 o’clock in the evening 
Shropshire breeders will again be addressed 
by Mr Levering on Registry associations. 

Thursday merning at 10.30, Pres Milo H. 
Olin of the breeders’ association will de- 
liver his address, after which reports of 
eommittees and election of new officers will 
be “taken up. At the afternoon session, 
Frederick W. Taylor will discuss Agricul- 
ture at the St Louis exposition, and Dr W. 
H. Jordan of the experiment station will 
comment upon recent developments.in feed- 
ing problems. Two splendid addresses have 
been reserved for the evening session 
Thursday. One on the Principles of breed- 
ing, by Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell, and 
The science and practice of feeding cows, 
by John Gould of Ohio. This meeting should 
be well attended. Farmers as well as oth- 
ers who are interested will’ be welcome. 


the 
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Look Out for Foot and Moutik D'scase— 
The commissioner of agriculture, Charles 
A. Wieting, says that the disease at present 
is not within the state Every possible 
avenue through which the animals or their 
products might be brought into the state 
should be so picketed as to make it im- 
possible for them to enter. The disease 
may be contracted by animals going over 
the same route where the diseased animals 
have passed. Persons noticing symptoms 
of disease among their cattle should report 
immediately to the commissioner of agri- 
culture at Albany, N Y. 

Kingsbury, Washingten Co, Dee 9—Farm 
work a little backward. Good hay scarce 
and worth $12 p ton. Straw $6 p ton. 
Creamery brick butter worth 30c, @airy 25¢ 
by the jar. Potatoes well sorted are worth 
75ce, fresh eggs 30c and scarce. Apples are 
like corn in that a few orchards are doing 
well and others a dead failure. Mr Syrus 
Dean has the banner crop, 300 bbis, and has 
received the banner. pfice, $1.25 p bbl at his 
farm, Buyer furnishes bbls and packs the 
same, and seller boards help while pz *k- 
ing. Much corn stacked without husking 
and molding in shock and stack. 


Troupsbury, Steuben Co, Dee $—Potatocs 
all dug and many sold at 40 to 50c p bu. 
Apples a good crop and good quality, but 
low at Tie p bbl. Much fall plowing is be- 
ing done. Oats are bringing 30 to 32c p bu, 
eggs are worth 24c p doz. Roads are good 
for the time of year. Cheese factoriés are 
running yet and farmers:are well pleased 
with the prices the past, season. 
is that cows. will be very high. At 
eent auction they sold at $25 to $35_p. d 
for common and grade stock. It is a gen- 
eral complaint that horses gain very slowly 
this) falk many are sick and some died 
through indigestion. j 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Dec 1-2 Fuirti 


ers’ fall Work nearly done; considerable fall 
plowing. Cows, butter and milk high. The 
past season -has. been remunerative to the 
farmers judging from the many ‘improve- 
ments to farm buildings this fall.. Sports-. 
men have been more abundant than game. 
Scarcity of farm help for 1903. 


Phillipstown, Putnam Co, Dec 8—Beau- 
tiful weather gave good .opportunity te 
finish fall work. Corn is a. light crop and 


much of it soft. Pork 9 to 10c p lb a Ww, 
corn 75 to 85c. x sintd 


New York Fruit. Growers’ association 
will hold its session in concert hall, core 


ner Main and Edward streets, Buffalo, Jan 
7-8 This is a very central location, and fae 
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cilities will be offered for 3000 square feet 
of space for exhibition purposes. Sec Daw- 
ley is arranging a program and other de- 
tails for this meeting, and it is expected 
to be one of the best ever held in the Em- 
pire state. Dr C. A. Ring of Appleton is 
chairman of the local committee. Fruit 
growers who have material for exhibition 
should arrange with the secretary to have 
it sent to Buffalo. 


Farmers’ Institute Directory—The pop- 
ularity of farmers’ institutes is not lagging 
in the Empire state. Director F. E. Daw- 
ley says that nearly 1272 applications for 
institutes have been received this year, and 
arrangements made for holding 271, the 
largest number since 1896. The attendance 
is in most cases greater than last year. 
The following list should be preserved for 
future reference. Town, county and date 
‘are given. 

Fort Ann, Washington, Dec 12-13; Franklin- 
ville, Cattaraugus, 12-13; Clymer, Chautauqua, 
12-13; Hampden, Delaware, 12-13; East Wor- 
cester, Otsego, 12-13; Argyle, Washington, 15- 
16; Downsville, Delaware, 15-16; Schenevus, 
Otsego, 15-16; Warsaw, Wyoming, 15-16; Eas- 
ton, Washington, 17-18; Deposit, Broome, 17-18; 
So New Berlin, Chenango, 17-18; Fillmore, Al- 
legany, 17-18; West Exeter, Otsego, 19-20; Gran- 
ville, Washington, 19-20; Windsor, Broome, 19- 
20; Rushford, Allegany, 19-20; Arcade, Wyo- 
ming, 19-20; Gainesville, Wyoming, 22; Hoosick 
Falls, Rensselaer, 22-23; Greene, Chenango, 22- 
23; Belfast, Allegany, 22-23; riendship, Al- 
legany, 23-24; Perry, Wyoming, 23-24; Way- 
ville, Saratoga, 24; Jordan, Onondaga, 26-27; 
Canaan Four Corners, Columbia, 29-30; 
Skaneateles, Onondaga, 29-30. 


The Place Formerly Occupied by Prof 
L. A. Clinton at Cornell university, who 
recently resigned to accept the directorship 
of the Ct exper sta, will soon be occupied 
by J. W. Gilmore, a former student at 
Cornell, who has recently been doing spe- 
cial work in the Philippine islands. Mr Gil- 
more will assume his work in the agri dept 
under Prof Roberts. 


The Veteran Agricultural Educator, 
Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, 
will be retired from active -service next 
June by a recent order passed by the board 
of trustees of Cornell university, which 
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provides for the retirement of professors 
at the age of 70 years. Profs Hiram Cor- 
son, Charles M. Tyler and Francis M. Finch 
will also be included in this order. After 
retirement the professors are to receive 
their full salary for one year, and a speci- 
fied sum for each year thereafter for four 
years. They will perform such duties as 
may be assigned them by the president. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 10— 
Apple crop rather poor this fall and a 
good many are being shipped into the 
country. Pastures are in good condition 
yet. Young stock is looking fine. Cows 
afe also looking well and are yielding a 
good amount of milk. A great deal of 
roofing is being put on, both shingles and 
tar roofing: the latter lasts well, if tarred 
at least once a year. 

Galway, Saratoga. Co, Dec 9%—Apples 
proved a fairly good crop. Albert Chal- 
mer, largest apple grower in this vicinity, 
had about 1100 bbls of cider apples; many 
of them were left on ground. Dairy prod- 
ucts very high. Butter 30c. Milk scarce. 
Creamery still running. - Eggs 30c. Tur- 
keys high and scarce. 

Seneca, Ontario Co, Dec 9—Most farm 
work done. Some are drawing potatoes at 
60c p bu. Good timothy hay $12, straw $5 
to $7 p ton. Good new milch cows scarce 
and high, $40 to $55. Wheat 70c, oats 32 to 
35c. Most of late cabbage stored waiting 
higher prices. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Dec 9— 
Farmers gathering in their scanty crops. 
Potatoes scarce and price high. Corn poor. 
Some silos filled, some corn stalks shred- 
ded. Milk brings good prices, and is the 
main dependence. Skimming sta in full 
blast, and will run all winter. 


MARYLAND. 


The Tomato Season recently closed will, 
according to the Chestertown (Md) Trans- 
cript, in all probability be the last year 
under the old system of contracts between 
growers and packers. -A prominent canner 


is represented as having said some days 
ago that a new company will be incor- 
porated. The heretofore unknown feature 
of requiring both land owner and tenants 
to sign all growing contracts will be insist- 
ed upon. It is also thought that other inno- 
vations will be incorporated. In some sec- 
tions of the eastern shore tomato belt a 


_number of large growers have provided 


themselves with small canning outfits with 
which they pack their own product.’ This 
has proved quite profitable and each year 
will likely witness an increased number of 
these individual enterprises. Some packers 
on the peninsula contend that they will not 
make contracts ‘with growers. They will 
risk their supply from other sources, pay- 
ing the prevailing market prices at the 
time of purchase. This.plan seems a fair 
one and would certainly bring the - pur- 
chaser closer within thé range of actual 
value, while the grower at the same time 
would have an equal opportunity. 


Dunkirk, Calvert Co, Dec 9—This section 


is in better shape than for many years, the 
good weather and late fall keeping pas- 
tures green. Wheat has made remark- 
able growth. Some cases of fly developing. 
Corn husking is well advanced; yield is 
fair. .Tobacco stripping is being rapidly 
advanced and much is already going to 
market. Prices are satisfactory, but very 
free shipments will likely break prices. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, Dec 10—Owing to 
the coal strike wood is worth $6 p cord; in 
ordinary times $3 was the price. Those 
who have wood land are reaping a great 
benefit. Corn is but an average crop in 
this section, and selling for 35c p bu of ears 
in the field. Hogs are 9c p lb d w, eggs 32c 
p doz, potatoes 75c p bu. Stock is doing 
well. 

Woodbury, Nassau Co, Dec 11—This has 
been an unusually pleasant fall for all 
kinds of work. Corn about husked anda good 
yield. Some fall plowing done. Most farm- 
ers have a stock of potatoes on hand hold- 
ing for better prices. Milk is scarce an@ 
feed high. Some are going out of the busi- 
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-VALA, HANDSOME POLLED ANGUS AT INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 
first prize winner in class for”aged’ cows! Owned by C. H. Gardner of Blandinville, Til. 
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ness. A syndicate is buying up land in 
this section; about 1000 acres have been se- 
cured, which include eight or nine farms 
and thig will make a great change in the 
spring. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Popular Institute Speaker is Dr I. 
Thayer of Lawrence Co. Born in Ohio n 
1840, he spent most of 
his early days upon the 
home farm, of which he 
was for many years its 
successful manager. Ed- 
ucated first at Hiram 
college, later he re- 
ceived a degree in medi- 
cine and practiced sev- 
eral years. For the 
past 15 years he has 
traveled extensively, 
and has lectured much 
on popular topics 
Equipped with the latest 
knowledge on farm topics, and “practicing 
what he preaches,” his addresses on farm 
topics are always instructive and full of 
interest. This is his fourth year with the 
Pennsylvania institute department.- He 
will cover the northeastern and central 
counties this season. In a recent letter to 
American Agriculturist, he says, “I am re- 
markable for nothing in particular, except 
my beauty and my rich. relatives.’’ 


Volant, Lawrence Co, Dec 10—Hog kill- 
ing has begun, and many have been well 
fattened on account of the nice fall 
weather. They are worth 8c d w. Corn 
about all husked, and is a fair crop, worth 
30c p bu in ear. Very little wheat being 
sold. Farmers are holding for higher prices. 
Fall seeding of wheat looks away above 
the average; about the usual amount sown. 
Poultry brings a good price. Turkeys 20c 
p lb d w, and other stock in proportion. 
Times seem to be backward, with plenty of 
money to do business. 


Patton, Cambria Co, Dec 9—The fall has 
been very favorable for finishing up farm 
work. Many apples have been bought up 
and shipped, while cabbage is being 
shipped in from New York. Fruit from 
orchards that were sprayed is far supe- 
rior to that from orchards untreated. More 
nursery stock has been planted in this 
section in the last two years than in the 
10 years preceding. Potatoes sell at 50c p 
bu. Crop is unusually large. Much of the 
corn is soft. . Oats are a.phenomenal crop. 
H. M. Gooderham, steward of: Pa state 
grange, is threshing 65 bus to the acre. 
Less wheat .was sown this fall than for- 
merly. . Some ‘farmers sowing none at all, 
believing it cheaper to raise more rye and 
buy, their. flour.-: Fresh -eggs are selling 
in Patton at-35 to 40c:>p-doz.. Farmers are 
arranging for: the: institute to be held in 
Carrolltown on Dec 29. and 30. 


NEW. JERSEY. 











FARM 


, cabbage .$4@5-:p -ton,: Danish | 6@7. 


from place to place. Winter. grain is look- 
ing well and will have a fair top by cold 
weather. Malt is being run in at French- 
town, a car load a week. Farmers have 
begun feeding it to their cattle, pastures 
being short. Many have quit turning out. 


Additional Live Steck Markets. 





At Buffalo, heavy steers dull, feeding 
cattle and bulis slow, and prices 10@lic 
lower, light steers and dry cows steady. 
Milch cows and springers in fair demand 
and prices unchanged. Prime to fancy ex- 
port steers $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice, 1200 to 1400-Ilb steers, 5.40@5.55, good 
to choice 1100 to 1200-lb steers 5@5.20, fat 
dry-fed steers 5@5.35, good to choice 
heifers 3.85@4.25, fat cows 3.50@3.75, fat 
bulls 4@4.50, butcher bulls 3.65@3.90. Prime 
feeding steers 4.50@4.75, common 3@3.50, 
stock bulls 2.75@3. Fancy large milch cows 
45@55 each, springers 42@50. Veal calves 
steady. Prime selected veals sold at 8.25@ 
8.50 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 7.50@8, heavy- 
fed calves 3@3.75. Total receipts of hogs 
last week were 388 double decks, arrivals 
Monday of this week were 200 double decks. 
The market ruled fairly steady. Yorkers 
and pigs sold at 6@6.25, mixed lots 6.30@ 
6.35, medium weight 6.35@6.40, heavy 6.40@ 
6.50. Sheep and lambs in good demand and 
prices a shdde higher. Arrivals Monday of 
this week were 105 double decks. Choice 
lambs sold at 5.50@5.65 p 100 lbs, fair to 
good 5.25@5.40, best wethers 3.75@4, fair to 
good mixed sheep 3.25@3.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle ruled easier early 
this week and prices 10c lower on better 
grades. Receipts Monday were 140 cars. 
Choice veal calves in good demand. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, @> 75@600 Poor to good fat bulls,3 0 4 00 
Good, 17° to 13001bs, 515@525 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@400 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 8 440 Heifers, “700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 50 
Common,700 to 900 Ibs, 275@350 Bologna cows, p hd 7 come 38 
Rough, half fat, 4 00@4 40 Veal caives, 8 25 
Com to good fatoxen, 200@440 F'sh cows & springers,25 OG 33.00 

There was not an especially active de- 
mand for hogs, and prices barely steady. 
Prime medium weight hogs sold at $6.20@ 
6.25 p 100 lbs, prime heavy 6.40@6.45, yorkers 
6@6.20, pigs 6.40. Choice sheep and lambs 
in moderate supply and steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week were 40 double decks. 
Prime vethers sold at 3.75@4, ewes and 
wethers 3.25@3.50, good to choice lambs 5.25 
@5.65, fair to good 4.154 4.15@5. 


Additional Prod: Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ehoice state eggs in good demand, poultry 
moderately active. Nearby eggs 26%4@27c 
p doz, western 261%4.@27c, southern 24c, live 
fowls 18c p 1b, roosters 9c, spring chickens 
12@18c, turkeys 12@13c, geese 11@12c, fresh- 
killed fowls: 14c; chickens 15@16%c, turkeys 
16@17c,: ducks \13@1lic:, Potatoes 60@65c p 
bu, choice yellow onions: 70@75c, domestic 
Apples 


| in liberal supply; choice to fancy King 2.75 


@3.50 p bbl,: Snow - 2.50@3.50,--Baldwin 2@ 


; 2.50, Cape Cod cranberries 8.50@9, Early 


' Black 7@7. 76. ° 


Vineland; Cinberiand ‘Co, Dec 8—Land is | 


being plowed and rye sown. Crimson 
clover and rye fields are looking fine. Corn 
is being husked and..is turning out fine. 
Spinach is looking fine.’ Cabbage and ‘tur- 


| 15@18, 
' @15. 


nips still in ground: Feed for cows is very — 


good for this time of year. Eggs 32c. The 
farmers’ institute meets here this year and 
it promises to be very interesting. 

Pittsgrove, Salem: Co, Dec. 9—Sweet po- 
tatees a short crop, not- keeping well and 
selling .at.-$2.60 p bbl. -- White: potatoes a 
failure, 60c p bu. Tomatoes a good crop; 
all gathered before. frost:—Can houses be- 
gan._at $7 and raised to $10 p ton. Regular 
amount of wheat -sown and looking well; 
on account of pleasant weather, ground has 
not been frézén yet." Bees 32¢, pork $8 p 100, 
anenens 14 to 16c P Ib. _Corn, is turning out 
wel 


Vernon, Sussex Co; Dec §—Frank Law- 
rence; 48 ‘repairing: ‘his: barn. ‘Considerable 
corn:\réemains unhusked.’' Farmers are be+ 
hind: ‘with, their ‘work.* Many farmers are) 
butchering. hogs. ane 408, butter 28c.' 


Kingwood; Hunterdon "do, (Dec 9~-Major+}, 


ity Of farmers have their tofider hauled, | 
while -a* few. are’ -notthrough. husKing,| 
Apples were a heavy crop: this season. They’ 
sold for $1 p bbl. Dealers from Pa.are buy- 
ing turkeys. They are worth l4c p 4b. 
Farmers are getting théir Wifiter threshing 
done by a gasoline machine. that moves 
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No 2 red wheat -74%@75c*p 

bu. No 3 yellow corn 48c; No 2 white cate 
37@37%4c; bran’ 17.50@18 p ton; timothy hay 
_clover mixed 14@15; rye straw 12 





The Hop Movement and Market. . - 





The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports. (foreign). of hops at New York 
Satins. as i Sater: ; ,oot ’ 

Week 5 ae Since ne 
ending - last Septl; ~ last’ 

: ae Dec 5 year- ---02 ~~ 
i Domestic receipts:.5,574 5,668 38,838 34,304 
| Exports to Burope.. 2,508 — + 18,277. — 
,Imp’ts from Europe 1,080. .-.— ~ 5,801 — 


At New. York; the heavy ‘movement of 


hops has resulted in loading up brewers so 
far.as present needs are concerned and they. 


/ are practically out of the market for the: 
, time being... Although the market~-is dull 


| 
LI: 
id 


! 


| dealers are firm holders and prices are un- 
_ changed from previous quotations. . r 
New. York. .. a3 3 


6! Cus .< 


: OTSEEO Ce —West Laurens: Hops are ‘sell- 
Bat 87 and bettéer: Over 600 bales 
vere, sold: he’ ‘courity ‘last“week 


" Sononante Co—Cobleskiii: Hop ‘whips 


‘ments for week ending November 29 were: 


the H.2c'Pator-: 1460; 


J. 8. Hutt 85 bales, T. E. Dornett- 245, and 
‘for -Noverirber, 
1182, and same month a. year..ago,. 1388; 
Price has: reached 40 cents, with very few 
@ growers’ hands. 


AND MARKET 


1902;> | 
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Organization Among Milk Producers. 


O. G. SAWDEY, MADISON COUNTY, WN Y. 


673 





Having recently returned from a little 
trip up in the Black river country, I 
thought I would impart to the many read- 
ers of American Agriculturist, through its 
columns, the conditions prevailing in that 
territory, as well as in other places with 
which I am familiar. During the past two 
years I have made. several trips into the 
above-mentioned territory, trying to inter- 
est milk producers in forming co-operative 
movements, with very gratifying results, as 
they now have several of the finest plants 
in the country, and all are securing far 
better prices for their milk than formerly. 

Commencing at Stittville, which built a 
fine station last spring, and from there 
northward, they have the following co-op- 
erative stationS: Boonville, Port Leyden, 
Lyons Falls, Greig, Lowville, Canton, and 
one in course of construction at Carthage. 
At Hast Martinsburg they have stock near< 
ly subscribed for a plant. At Glenfield a 
committee was appointed at a meeting I 
attended on the first of the month to so- 
licit subscriptions for stock for a co-opera- 
tive plant: there. There are still other 
places along the line where the matter is 
being agitated, which will eventually result 
in co-operative building. Lowville, -Lyons 
Falls, Port Leyden, and Greig have made 
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B°xs as Christmas is 
coming, don’t you think 
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one of our 
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folks are now wondering what 
ar aes want. We makea large 
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very satisfactory contracts to October 1, 
1903, which will put thousands of dollars 
into producers’ pockets. Farmers are 
pleased and happy for now they are mak- 
ing a little money. 

On the Ontario & Western line the co- 
operative creameries at Smyrna, Sherburne, 
Four Corners, Earlville and Eaton, milk has 
been netting the farmers 3 certs per quart, 
or $1.41 per 100, since November 1, while 
some other places are receiving even more. 
At Delki they-are getting $1.50 per 40-quart 
can. De Ruyter having just sold for good 
and satisfactory prices. It very well dem- 
onstrates the fact that farmers are keenly 
alive to the situation, and are more con- 
versant with and have a keener insight 
into the milk business than formerly. The 
milk sharks fjnd their hooks not eagerly 
swallowed, however temptingly baited. Why 
every community tannot see how much 
more it is going to be to their advantage 
and interests to co-operate, I cannot under- 
stand. They certainly have object lessons 
all around them. 

There was a representative from the 
Lowville co-operative plant present at the 
meeting at Glenfield, who stated that their 
plant paid the farmers’ $7000 more during 
the past summer than Mr Dermott’s best 
offer for the same leftigth of time. Their 
milk now is bought by Howell Bros. It is 
my belief that it will doubly pay any com- 
munity to at once enter into a co-operative 
movement, become independent, thus being 
able to put a price upon milk, and secure 
its actual value the same as for horses and 
cows. 

Now is a good time to co-operate. Farm- 
ers on the whole are not as busy as they 
are at other times of:the year. -They are 
more easily approached and will come out 
to a meeting to hear the subject discussed. 
As before stated in these colunms, I am 
willing to go amywhere on any line of rail- 
road and.render any community all assist- 
ance in my power, in starting in the right 
and only way in which we can ever hope 
to better our condition. I invite correspond- 
ence. All letters will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and all questions will be answered to 
the best of my ability. For some time it 
has been the aim of the F 8S M P A to 
unite the interests of all the co-operative 
plants, bringing them into one grand com- 
pany or association, as organized at the 
Binghamton meeting last September, as 
previously noted in American Agriculturist. 
Several co-operative plants have already 
joined and many more signify their inten- 
tion of doing so. Every co-operative plant 
should petition for.membership at once. If 
any have not received any blanks, notify 
the writer or Pres D. C. Markham, Port 
Leyden, N Y, and they will be furnished 
immediately. 

We now have a chance to exert our 
strength and influence. This should be 
done by all. By being united into one grand 
body much more ean be accomplished than 
when each co-operative plant is acting in- 
dependently. Besides, such co-operation 
will be more satisfactory in every way. We 
would all be receiving the same prices, and 
all share alike. Farmers now have the 
matter before them. They can accept the 
hand now extended or refuse it. Let us all 
be honest to one another, honest to our- 
selves, and join the creameries 
association, an association of the farmers, 
for the farmers and by the farmers. An 
association we Roy = peg testong eta we 
ber of, and one that will be feared and 
ognized by the Consolidated New York 
exchange. 


Interesting Milk Situation at Philadelphia. 


A’ MILK FARMER WHO KNOWS. 
As noted- last week by American Agri- 
culturist the price of milk fixed by the 
Philadelphia milk shippers’ union, and the 
exchange is 4%c for December . From all 
points that furnish the supply of milk for 
the Philadelphia market, the same cry is 
heard, the cows are giving little or no milk. 
The minds of city dealers are filled with 
alarm. Small groups of dealers who by 
hard labor have built up a small trade can 
be seen anyday upon the different plat- 
forms consulting. Sadness fis depicted wp 
their faees. They are expressing the b 





that if the same conditions prevail much 
longer the Hfe of the small milk dealer is 
of short duration, unless he secures his 
supply from large dealers at their prices. 
Members of the executive committee of the: 
milk shippers’ union are becoming well ed- 
ucated as to the methods that many deal- 





MILK FARMING 


ers have adopted to’ deceive the producer. 
The union js dealing, out some little punish+ 
men: to a few transgressors as a warning 
as to what will be done in: the future af 
there is a. continuation. of deception by: the 
dealer teward his shipper. The beneficial 
results of the milk shippers’ union for the 
producer. is awakening a lively interest for 
the organization among the dairymen. Milk 
producers are beginning to realize the ad- 
vantages. that arise’from organization. The 
amount :.of milk required to furnish a sup- 
ply for the cities of Philadelphia, Camden, 
and outlying nearby towns, is about 300,000 
quarts a day. All that milk has brought 
the producer since September 1, 1901, 4 cents 
per quart. If it did not it was the farm- 
ers’ fault. 

This is % cent: per quart more than milk 
sold for (that is, average price), during any 
year between 1895: and 1900, as reference to 
the farmers’ milk books will prove. Three 
hundred thousand quarts milk at: %. cent 
advance amounts to $2250 per day. From 
September 4, 1901, to January I, 1903, or 
487 days, makes the beautiful sum of $1,095,- 
750. A very snug sum to be distributed 
among the poor, patient, overworked farm- 
ers who produce the milk necessary to sup- 
ply the demands of the cities and towns 
referred to above. This amount of money 
will be a great ‘help to these weary, tax- 
ridden, early-rising cow milkers: ‘There is 
nothing in sight yet that wilk increase the 
supply to amy grent extent im the near ‘fu- 
turé. Dealers in cows ‘are not able ta;se- 
cure fresh cows fi. those sections of .coun- 
try that have hitherto. been’ furnishing an 
ample supply. . This cendition is» brought 
about by the fact that the dairy business 
has spread out and developed to such an ex- 
tent that it covers almost the entire coun- 
try. Wherever a man goes fo buy cows he 
finds milk selling at a high price, and there 
are no desirable fresh cows or springers for 


le. 

I believe it will be safe to predict a fur- 
ther great shrinkage in many dairies be- 
tween now and January. There is at pres- 
ent much good green pasture, which fur- 
nishes a good flow of milk. Upon the ap- 
proach of cold, rough, windy weather, dai- 
rymen will be compelled to put their cows 
in winter quarters and rely upon dry fod- 
der and high-priced feed, a heavy shrink- 
age will surely folow. Nothing but an ad- 
ditional supply of fresh cows will prevent 
smaller shipments. It is reported from re- 
liable sources that there are two new con- 
densories being fitted up for business with- 
in convenient distance of Philadelphia, and 
some creameries to start in the manufac- 
ture of butter. All of them will secure their 
supply of milk from territory within the 
easy call of the Philadelphia milk dealers. 
After considering the present conditions and 
future prospects, it looks as though it 
might be safe to say that dairying prom- 
ises much more satisfactory returns than 
has been the case for some years back. 


———— 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price is still 
3%e p qt, but. the steady diminution of re- 
ceipts in New. York city has forced many 
dealers to make special efforts to get milk 
direct from the creameries, paying 4c p 
qt for’ it. On the raikway platforms $2.50 
p 40-qt can is.about the, ruling rate for 
stray lots of milk. There is no expecta- 
tion of an immediate change in the ex- 


change price. 


The ¥Feceipts 6f. milk’ and ¢ream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 





city, for the week ending December 6, 
were as follows: 
Milk €ream 
Berle... 356 Bi veeds 0s00k9eg oe « 25,631 1,394 
Susquehanna ..... ++. dees 23,527. 267 
West Shore... ......4+-seee +e; 10,864 494 
Lackawanna SSE Te 31,495 980 
N Y Central (long gts . 31,156 1,412 
N Y¥ Central (Hariem):. - 11,269 105 
Ontario 6iisodide cece cee Jeecs, 38,502 1,494 
Lehigh. Valley. . Sih é- - 485 
Homer Ramséell line.. 4,525 115 
New Haven... ..ceccccsecesecee 7,150 as 
‘Other sources. eeBsae ds waa ds * £100 110 
yi | RG ee dlin cece tp geaknne ye -. , 6,856 
Datly average, 3 anciad.naedce ¢ 980 
Last week.. ose eee 9l, 491 6,801 
Philadelphia Milk x Baeritntin tie milk 


shipped from Wilistown Inn, Pa, is hot up to 
the usual amount, owing partly to the short 
hay crop. ‘Farmers not .having enough 
roughage for their stock, and a very gen- 








— 














eral complaint of getting very. unsatisfac- 
tory eows. Very few good cows are being 


shipped. Farmers depend almost entirely 


on buying. their cows, very few belns raised 
only in grade dairies. We feel that the 
Philadelphia. milk shippers’ union has been 
of great benefit to dairymen:They have re- 
ceived more for their mflk, and have been 
kept informed-as to price in advance, They 
could demand the price, and in most cases 
got it—[W. E. Smedley, Secretary Union. 





The Shéfford cheese company with of- 
fices at. Buffalo has been recently ineor- 
porated. Only the highest and purest 
grades of: cheese will be placed upon the 
market and an effort will be made to cater 
io the more wealthy class of city people. 





The federal department of agriculture 
will send two survey parties to Texas, Jan- 
uary: 1, to survey areas which have been 
experimented on the past year in the grow- 
ing of the more desirable types of cigar leat 
tebacco, It is expected 15 or 20 acres of 
tobacco will be grown next year undér gov- 
ernment supervision. 


Going to Bed Hungry, 


It Is All Wrong and Man Is the Only 
Creature That Does It. 


. The complete. emptiness of the stomach 
during sleep adds greatly to the amount 
of emaciation, sleeplessness and general 
weakness so often met with. There is a 
perpetual change of tissues in the body, 
sleeping or waking, and the supply of nour- 
ishment ought to be somewhat continuous, 
and food taken just before retiring adds 
more tissue than is destroyed, and increased 
weight and vigor is the result. Dr. W. T. 
Cathell says: “All animals except man eat 
before sleep and there is no reason in Na- 
ture why. man should form the exception to 
the rule.” 

If people who are thin, nervous and 
sleepless would take a light lunch of bread 
and milk or oatmeal and cream and it 
the same time take a safe, harmless stom- 
ach remedy like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, in order to aid the stomach in digest- 
ing it, the result will be a surprising in- 
crease in weight, strength and general 
vigor. The only drawback has been th.it 
thin, nervous, dyspeptic people cannot di- 
gest and assimilate wholesome food at night 
or any other time. For such it is absolutely 
necessary to use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabh- 
lets, because they will digest the food, no 
matter how weak the stomach may bie, 
nourishing the body and resting the storn- 
ach at the same time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: “I depend almost en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
treating indigestion, because it is not 2 
quack nostrum, and I know just what they 
contain, a combination of vegetable es- 
sences, pure pepsin, and they cure Dyspep- 
sia and stomach troubles, because they 
can’t help but cure.” Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents per package, They are in Id6z- 
enge form, pleasant to take, and contain 
nothing but pure pepsin, vegetable essencas 
and bismuth, scientifically compounded. 
Your druggist will tell you they give uni« 
versal satisfaction. 
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SHORTHORN BULL CEREMONIOUS ARCHER 


This famous yearling Shorthorn bull, owned by George Harding & Son of Wauke- 
sha, Wis, won first prize in his class at the International live stock exposition held 


at Chicago the first week in December. 
Shropshire Breeders’ Meet. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Shropshire association at Chicago was fair- 
ly well attended. The president in his 
opening address called attention to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the association and 
noted the fact that during the past year 
the membership had been increased by 169. 
He urged every Shropshire breeder to strive 
to improve his stock and handle nothing 
but the best. It is admitted that the 
Shropshire is the best all-around sheep 
found anywhere. Nobody ever gives up 
the Shropshire after having tried them. 
There are many cases on record where 
those who have tried other breeds have giv- 
en them up for Shropshires. The aim should 
be to make every animal as perfect as pos- 
sible. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
net balance at the end of 1901 was $3636. 
The net balance for this year is slightly 
above that, being $3849. During the year 
about $15,000 worth of business was trans- 
acted in the way of paying premiums, re- 
ceiving money for transfers, paying sala- 
ries of officials, etc. The total membership 
of the Shropshire association is now 2507, 
which is the largest in the history of the 
association and the largest number be- 
longing to any live stock record association 
in the world. A large number of transfers 
have been made and the demand for Shrop- 
shires is better than ever before. G. How- 
ard Davidson of New York gave notice of 
an amendment of the constitution, strik- 
ing out the clause which now reads “no 
two directors shall be elected from the same 
state or province.” This will be voted on 
at the next annual meeting. 

John Campbell of Ontario brought up the 
matter of awarding the prizes to American 
bred Shropshires.and Shropshire grades 
only. He stated that the greater part of 
the prize money at state fairs and asso- 
ciations was won by sheep brought over 
from the old country. He thought that 
this was not fair to the American breeder. 
This precipitated a lively discussion. The 
importer was defended by R. J. Stone. The 
sentiment of the meeting, however, was in 
favor of paying prize money by the asso- 
ciation to American bred sheep only. The 
motion prevailed, giving it the opinion of 
this meeting that the money should be paid 
in accordance with this motion. The power 
to change this rule rests with the execu- 
tive committee, which will take the. matter 
under advisement. 

Charges of unbusinesslike methods were 
brought against J.-S. Crosby of Michigan 





He attracted much favorable attention. 


by J. M. Stone. Mr Stone bought what 
were supposed to be pure bred sheep of Mr 
Crosby, but has never been able to get reg- 
istration papers. Sec Mortimer Levering 
states that Mr Crosby has not been reg- 
istering sheep for a number of years. 

Mr Duncan of New York asked that the 
association recommend a judge of Shrop- 
shires for the next international exposition 
in Chicago. Mr W. H. Beatty was recom- 
mended. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, John Dryden of Toronto, Ont; first 
vice-president, Prof W. C. Latta of Lafay- 
ette, Ind; secretary and treasurer, Morti- 
mer Levering of Lafayette, Ind; members 
of the executive committee, J. M. Garrett of 
Ft Garrett, Ky, George Allen of Allerton, 
Ill; pedigree committee, W. D. Boynton of 
Minnesota and S. H. Todd of Ohio. The 
vice-presidents were re-elected as last year. 


Polled Durham Breeders’ Association. 








The meeting of this association, Decem- 
ber 2, was marked by an unusually good 
attendance, and a general display of in- 
dividual enthusiasm and satisfaction over 
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the position and outlook for this breed of 
cattle. The secretary-treasurer reported that 
$465 had been received from registry fees 
since the reorganization, and that the cur- 
rent issue of the herd book would be ready 
for issue within a few weeks, about 900 vel- 
umes at a cost to the association of $2 
each. The financial report showed a cash 
balance in the treasury of $2254, of which 
$1000 was permanently invested, the bal- 
ance being held to meet the various pre- 
miums offered by the asseciation. 
Under the new rules of. the association 
the governing body is a beard of directors, 
the board electing the president and carry- 
ing on the business of the association. The 
following directors were elected to serve 
as follows: Three years, W. W. Crane, Tip- 
pecanoe City, O; L. G. Shaver, Kalona, Ia. 
Two years, W. s. Miller, Elmore, O; Oscar 
Hadley, Plainfield, Ind. One year, J. H. 
Miller, Peru, Ind; F. A. Murry, Mazon, IIl; 
J. F. Green, Encinal, Tex. Secretary F. S. 
Heines, Indianapolis, Ind, was unanimously 
re-elected secretary treasurer. The new 
board of directors met later, and elected 
W. S. Miller as president for the ensuing 
year. It also decided to duplicate all pre- 
miums offered the breed at the fairs of the 
western circuit up to a limit of $200. 
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State Fair Dates Set. > 


The national fair association at its an- 
nual meeting at Chicago fixed dates for 
the state fairs on the central circuit and 
elected officers as follows: President, C. M. 
Cosgrove of Minnesota; vice-president, J. F. 
Stuckey of Ohio; secretary, John M. True 
of Wisconsin; treasurer, George H. Mad- 
den of Illinois. The dates for the 1903 faigs 
are as follows: 

Iowa, Des Moines, Aug 24-29. 

Minnesota, Hamline, Aug 31-Sept 5. 

Ohio, Columbus, Aug 31-Sept 5. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Sept 5-12. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Sept 7-12. 

Kansas, Topeka, Sept 14-19. 

Illinois, Springfield, Sept 28-Oct 3. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept 14-19. 

St Louis fair, Oct 5-10. 


Clipped Oats—iIn reply to E. T. Leap of 


New Jersey, would say that so-called ‘“ciip- 
ped oats’”’ on the market are oats, originally 
of light weight, which have been passed 
through a machine that clips off the tips, 
thus increasing the weight per bushel. The 
process is not a new one, but the proportion 
of clipped oats on the market has consider- 
ably increased during the past few years. 
As the price of oats is largely determined 
by the weight per bushel, the process pays 
well, Oats that are of good color, but of 
light weight, may be increased in weight 
several pounds per bushel by clipping. They 
can thus be placed in a higher class in 
the trade and command a better price. It 
is estimated that one-third of the oats used 
in New Jersey are clipped._{C. B. Lane, 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 


Wants Iowa Seed Corn—P. C., Virginia: 
Place an advertisement in our Farmers’ 
Exchange columns for seed corn. For in- 
formation about fly in wheat write your 
state entomologist at Blacksburg, Va. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Estimates of appropriations for the gov- 
ernment service for the fiscal year ending 
June: 38, 1904, as asked for by the treasury 
department, amount to $589,139,112, or $21,- 
638,576. less than the appropriations. for 4903. 

Becz:use of the removal of a big sawmill, 
whieh was the sole industry ef the settle- 
ment, the entire village of Redington, 
Franklin county, Me, ts. being moved, house 
by house, to the new site of the mill in 
the town ef Phillips. 


Mexico is gradually coming. ‘round to the 
golé standard, Et is now. practically the 
only nation, except China, that has not ac- 
cepted the gold standard, and because of 
the continual depreciation of silver, the 
larger its foreign trade, the poorer it be- 
comes, as it ie foreed to pay for all tts im- 
perts in gold, while it must sell its goods 
for silver. A reeent deeree of the govern- 
ment provides for a partial payment of 
eustoms duties in gold, and Pres Diaz ad- 
mits that this is but the first step toward 
putting the currency ef his eoreup on & 
more stable basis. 


Caleb. Powers ef Kemtucky, who is serv- 
ing a life sentence for conspiracy in the 
murder of Gov Goebel, has been granted a 
new trial by the appellate court. 

Great Britain and Germany prapese to 
force Venezuela into a payment. of its 
financial obligations to those countries by 
means of a naval demonstration off the 
Venezuelan coast, and the possible seizure 
o? its custom houses, 


The senate committee have come sround 
to Gov Taft’s way_of. thinking and have 
introduced a bill making the currency of 
the United States legal tender. fn the Phil- 
ippines, with the gold dollar as. the unit of 
value. 














The deadlock in the Delaware legislature 
over the election of J. Edward Addicks for 
United -States senator continues, and -at 
present there is ho prospect thdt the state 
will have representation in the upper house 
of cengress for some time to come. 





Thomas B. Reed, former speaker of the 
house of representatives, died “at Wash- 
ington, D C, Sanday, after a brief iliness. 
Mr Reed was a native of Portland, Me, 
and was first elected to congress fn 1877, 
and served from that time ta 1899, being 
speaker of the house fin the 5tst, 52d, 53a 
54th and 55th congresses. He was one of 
the leaders of the republican party and 
was a candidate for president fm the repub- 
lHican convention of 1896. Simce his resig- 
nation from congress in 1899, he has de- 
voted himself to his law practice, with 
offices tr New York city. 





See -Shaw of the treasury department 
thinks the financial system of the country 
is,all right’ as long as fair weather con- 
tinues, but -he fs apprehensfve of the con- 
sequences should the present condttions of 
prospertty be changed to hard times. In 
peg oe 
and sikver eught te be 
der the laws. The secretary ifs opposed to to 
an extension of the branch banking sys- 


tem 


The British government {s trying to lay 
its hands em @ number of gold bars, worth 
$660, ae ae ee ee 
Boers from Seuth Africa Germany 
Great Britafn will endeavor to attack the 
gold, & it can be lecated, om. the ground 
that 8 is one of the Transvaal assets, to 
whickshe is entitled by reason of having 
assumed all the debts of the country. For- 
mer Pres Kruger and Dr Leyds are re- 











poco to have in their possesssion $2,500,000 

in gold, which was spirited out of the Boer 
country, and which they claim to be keep- 
ing to be used in the upholding of the Beer 
nationality in the future. 


Representative Lovering of Massachu- 
setts has introduced a bill in Congress ap- 
tage gy $40,000 to mark the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on New England shores. 


The senate committee on territories has 
reported @ substitute statehood bill which 
provides for the admission of one new state, 
to comprise the territory now included in 
Oklahoma. and Indian Territory, the new 
state to take the name of Oklahoma. The 
bill, as reported, makes no reference to New 
Mexico or Arizona. 


Sec Shaw of the 
w treasury ~ 


for 
waii, $750,000 of a See on devel- 
opments at Honoluls, and ' $767,000 for a fed- 
building at 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


illustrated, 32 pages, & cents 
year, four trial WO cents. free. 
tok chon, SS omen Cotaloe ot pant a 
POULTRY ADVUCATE, Syracuse, NY” 


RUSE COMB White and awn 20d Single oan 
RIVERSIDE POULERY vARM North Hartiand, Vie 
9% VARIETIES—Any amount, ee A -g — 


Katea free. J. BERGEY, om Testord, Pa. 


em Er all the leading. varietic 
MINSHALE, Delavan, 

















LIGHT White 
Ww; ; a : 
a tsi. 





BEGNZE TURKEYS from 45-Ib tom, 2 to %-Ib hens; 
Toulowe extra large. Circular. B. BABCOC 
butt, & , oe 5. 


253 CHICKS hatched New 
— Particnlars free. F. 


MAMMOTH Eronze tur fine stock; toms 
$2.50, hens {2 A. E. SOUTHWICK Pantie NY. 





GRUNDY” Morceoneilie, 
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LIVE STOCK. 





Spanish jacks tor 
and money makers; 


teed; also some large jeunies and muley 
rite for ices.  eeeeenenale JACK FARM, West 
Elkton, Pre Co, QO. a 





BERKSHIRE and Chester White pigs, : months a 
15; Collie 


ch, ; pups, methane 

Snes Holland turkeys, $2; DGarred Piymouth tock 

gy $1; leadmg strain, W. A. LOTHEMS, 
vk, Pa. 





registered; 2 monte, $5; 3 months, 


4 t wy certificate, less; sows, same 
ar ay Sik Kuss FAKM, Vomona, Rockland 





ILAND-CHINA sows, bred. Pi weeks. 
“EOUAND Ram and oad ana Jersey 
calves. WM BIGHAM’S BONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Gases Ete eS stock Bow bea Hed _ 
keys With We risen “Watervliet Mick 


" POLAND-CHIN AS Sows bred. September 
Ret ee 3; goed omes. aon ne EICK. & 5ON, 


BERKSHIRE “Prices 
right. 











Barred cockerels. Prices 
B a SONS, Melrose, O. 


BERKSHIRES—Ohoice gilts to be bred smd fall pien 
PRED hk. McCURDY, Denswille, it X- 


pRECEETBRED: dance pBertshires, ail ages. 
AEE, ee oH 


CHESHIRES from herd of the breed. E 
W. DAVIS, Torringford, 


os PS ee pigs; best quality. A. J. 


GUERNSEY | belts tvo years old @ W. WASH- 
BURN, Saugerties, N Y. 


JACKS, finely bred. Address W. B. KNIGHT, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ‘ 


























BUSINESS NOTICE 


The Enterprise of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad .Company is 
shown in their latest advertisement, which 
depiets whet we may expect when airships 
are perfected.» It.shows their famous 20th 
Century. Limited. Train, and just above it 
several airships in full flight, and it calls 
—- attention to the fact that next to 
flying the quickest way to travel is by the 
20th Century Limited. Our readers can ob- 
tain a eopy of this filustration by address- 
ing Geo, H. Daniels, G. P> Ay Ne Y. C. & 
H. R. B., New York city, and asking for a 
copy of the Four-Track News containing it. 





AGENTS WANTED. 








WANTED— a 
nursery stock in =m 5 Tris Geter 
Special terms, CC. R. 

WANTED—Good live 


commission. JOHN T. NO COnS boston n 


wate HB. WILLIAMSON. ett eG aa 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


uptodate pomk Naas Re-eged, simgis ag es 


YOUNG MAN =. Rat id farm, to work 
by month. BOX 16, G 

















BARRED Rock ice 
vigorous eS ACELEY, a pe 


WALLACE WILLETY, “Eat Ora, & F 2 


BRONZE for sala W. 3 
a Co “4 


ar gi: , Tealeme geese, #2 


Pa apes = 
SMIOW™_EEHOR Lendon, Pa. 


gasERED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson strain, 








STURD 

















OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
as > etc. 8. WwooDw , 02 Greenwich 

New York. 

RESSED poultry, live » calves, beans, 
proxince hay and straw. pt cash returns; estab- 
shed 188, GIBBS & BROQ, Philadelphia, Pa. 





22 YEARS” experience arket results obtained 
= fruit and produce. : {Serine & COCHRAN, 2 


uane St, New York. 
wae ge 


est est prices. , Pik OVE! R, “Puilsdelpuia Pa far ri 
MACHINERY AND _AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Threo_ Three horse will saw two 
ae of w r hour. Price $100. Other sizes, Cata- 
log free. “PAL EK BROS, Coseob, Ct. 


yee SALE—The improved U §S cream_ separator, No 
t order, Price moderate, Address ROBERT 
th HYATT, Somers, Westchester Co, N Y. 


LATEST well drilling machine for sale, 
cu, Titiin, OU. 7 LOOMIS 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 

















200 FEKEETS. Some trained. Price and 
free. N. A. KNAPP, a 3 oO. - nas 


BEAUTIFUL Angora kittens for le FRANCE 
BROWN, Millerton, ‘_Y. - nape 


SCOTCH and Pex Terries. CHAS JACKSON, Mar 
timsyille, QO. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


grower, Hempstead, Lon 
Island eabbage se 





FRANCIS —— oe iE 
, speel es ng 
American cauliflower seed, etc. 


GREEN cured clover; finest quality for. sale. 
ESTABROOK VRULT PARM, Athens, Pa 





HELP WANTED. 


clean milker amd all around 











WANTED-—Single man, 





farmer; i give er forem emate, w a 26 re 
ences; Wor c vent 
ave, Brooklyn, 7 
WANTED— You talog fre learn _telegraply. Positions 
moarantoes. 1 t alog - * SOPERINTER ENT, Tele 
Pa. 


graph 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach f 
others in the rural trade f stiom ‘Mich, be} apne Ena" nd the 
gg he Pacific 


Farmers’ 
Sango. departinent of 4 ‘Grange’ sud price 


i Oe: Judd F 4 ar 

range tm Ut. y fc per wo ou want 
to reach the New Engla rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method fe to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in Exchange t of 
el Re mgfield, Mass It 








Largest Percentage of Buyers. 


My advertisement of seed corn in the 
Farmers” Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist gave very 
turns. 
than that from any other 
fFJames O. Lee. Monteithville, 


satisfactory re- 
The percentage of buyers was larger 
paper used.— 
Va. 











The Grange. 
Organized for Business. 


Seneca county (N Y) Pomona will meet 
with Farmer grange December 13: Seneca 
county Pomona is a strongorganization that 
represents the nine subordinate granges 
whose membership includes about 1200. 
These wide-awake Patrons are doing much 
to improve the condition of those who are 
engaged im agricultural pursuits. E. P. 
Cole, the present master of the Seneca 
county Pomena, is well known as an effi- 
cient worker and a promoter of grange prin- 
ciples. 

Probably the first prange hall erected in 
Wew York state was built by Ovid grange, 
No 155, 27 years ago, and cost $2250. 

Seneea county Patrens were the first to 
organize a grange county council in the 
state of New York. Seneea county is only 
a small county, with only ten towns within 
its boundaries, but each town with the ex- 
ception ef Varisk has a live, progressive and 
prospereus grange. 

Brother Bartlett is known as the father 
of the Seneca county granges, having or- 
ganized,or caused to be organized the nine 
granges above mentioned, over 25 years ago. 

The Seneea county grange fire relief as- 
sociation was organized 25 years ago and 
has saved for these who have availed them- 
selves of grange insurance, $65,000. 

Seneca county Pomona grange has a leg- 
islative committee that keeps the subordi- 
nate granges informed on all measures 
that come before our state. legislature, that 
in any way affect agriculture, thus giving 
the farmers a chance to protest against any 
measure or bills that may be introduced 
that wonid prove detrimental to farming 
interests. 

The order in Seneca county is making 
very good progress, considering the faet 
that it has been surrounded by old associa- 
tions and institutions that it has heretefore 
supported by our patronage, money and 
votes. 

The outiook is indeed enceuraging, and it 
is to be hoped that the day is not far dis- 
tant when every worthy farmer and their 
families will be found marching in the front 
ranks of our grand order. 





New York Grange Doings. 


Geddes held an especially interesting 
meeting November 20 in Solway village, 
Thanksgiving being the central idea in the 
exercises. There was an instructive paper 
giving historical and descriptive facts rei- 
ative to the custom of a national observ- 





ery Saturday night, with a good attendance 
ang very interesting meetings. There are 
many young people in our grange, and they 
are a great help. The ladies expect to take 
up the Cornell reading course for farmers’ 


wives and discuss it in the this. win- 
ter. Our next Pomona & held 6 
at Oxford, when we are to elect officers. It 


is likely to be a busy 

Our agent in Du county stopped 
at Beekman one night and 
e people for miles around 
collected and aie the business a 
they had a reception... The home of Henry 
D. Cyphers, one of the is 
interesting place to visit. It 35x45 
two stories high; and was built 125 years 
ago by Col Benjamin Noxon, Mrs Peg ty 
great grandfather. The material 
which were made on the fa 


grange November 26 was very 
tended, because of the stormy t. 
Ineetings are usually very iarge and inter- 
esting. One candidate was initiated, Edwin 
C. Powell, associate editor of American 
‘Agriculturist, taking the first and second 
degrees. ; 

Shallow Cultivation for Corn gives best 
results at most of the experiment stations, 





attended a. 
He found it arousing 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


The Latest Markets. 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattie Hogs 





| Sheep 
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market to practically a Ste tevel, followed 
by some reaction, with Jan around 474%@ 
49c p bu, and May 43@44c. Sales by sample 
included common to choice No 3 and No 3 
yellow at 45@55ic, No 2 white 55i¢c. 

A narrow oats market must be recorded, 
trade somewhat unsettled, with Dec frac- 
tionally above and below 2le p bu, May in 
fair demand around 32%c. The grain is 
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At Chicago, the catile market has been 
very uneven, prices covering a wide range, 
strong and weak by turns. Considerable 
numbers of fat eattle from the international 
live stock show were sold this week at fan- 
cy prices. But these searcely formed a cri- 
terion of actual] market conditions and will 
not be treated here. In a general way, too 
many. cattle have been coming ficrward, 
salesmen experiencing difficulty in securing 
anything like full prices. The beeves which 
have breught 7c and better were all fancy, 
and the rank and file of steers suitable for 
the best class of butcher trade went large- 
ly at $6.25 downward te 475@5. Fancy bul- 
locks intended for the Christmas .holiday 
trade brought the premium usual to this 
time of year. 


Fancy beef steers, = 00@725 Canners, 32 875 
Good toexera. 68067 F 42: 60 
Poor to fa1:. 425.600 Stecters. 450 toBS— Iba, 2 10 


Geod native heifera, 3754500 Caives, 300 Abs up, 
Fmrto chore cows, 300@450 Calves veal. 7 
Poor tefancy bulla... 2400425 Milech cows.cach,  3500@65 

Fairly liberal supplies, quality somewhat 
better, demand good, characterized the re- 
cent hog market. Considerable firmness 
has been manifested, with occasional frac- 
tional advances under good buying by pack- 
ers and shippers. Fair to choice mixed and 
heavy droves $6.25@660 light weights 5.90 
@6.35. 

Sheep offerings have proved more than 
liberal, and in many tnmstances prices were 
shaded. Buyers wanted choice heavy sheep 
at nearly recent quotations, while mixed 
lots and lambs sold off 15@25c, and in some 
instances even more. 

At New York, steers active and prices 
firm. Sheep in good demand, hogs steady. 
Ordinary to prime native steers $6.25@6.50 
P 100 lbs 1 w, bulls 3@4.10, good te prime 
Ohio steers 1200 to 1300 lbs §.99@6.40. Com- 
mon te choice veais 6@9.50, smail calves 
4.50, grassers 3@3.75, yearlings 2.60@3.25. 
Common to choice sheep 2.75@3.99, good to 
choice lambs 4.40@5.90, Canada iambs 6.15 
@5.90. State hogs 6.79, pigs 6.50 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 








“bu... 45,082,000. 41,721,000 52,396.000 
2,287, 000 1227-000 


Gata. me... TABEOO © 7,057,000 + — 6,603,000 
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demand; is good, and exporters are 
Se a Seth waeet ane 


corn has-been fairly active on 
both cash and future account, prices lean- 
ing teward Grmness, at one time showing 
fully ic advance. A good demand for Dec, 
partly for account of shorts, carried that 
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coming forward from the country freely, 
but there is also a good outgo, chiefly on 
domestic account. 

Rye leaned to easiness in the absence of 
particular support. Receipts were fair, all 
things considered, transactions on basis of 
481%4@50c p bu for No 2, according to posi- 
tion. Futures neglected, May selling spar- 
ingly at 51%c. 

Actual offerings on the barley market 
were only moderate, and demand sufficient 
to absorb practically everything. A firm 
tone was manifested, prices covering a wide 
range, 35@40c p bu for poor, thin or badly 
stained, upward to 58@60c for choice bright 
malting. 

Grass seeds were dull and steady, offer- 
ings restricted and interest small. Prime 
timothy $4.10@4.15 p 100 Ibs, do clover 10.75 
@11. In other descriptions Hungarian would 
bring 1.10@1.40 p 100 lbs, German millet 1@ 
1.25, mustard 1@1.30, buckwheat in fair re- 
quest at 1.30@1.40 p 100 lbs for good milling. 

At New York, flour steady and prices 
unchanged. Spring straights $3.75@3.80 p 
bbl, do winter 3.40@3.60, spring patents 4@ 
4.15, do winter 3.75@3.85, buckwheat flour 
2.25 p 100 Ibs. No 2 mixed corn in elevator 
64c p bu, No 2 white 67c, yellow 66c. No 
2 red wheat 78c, No 2 white oats 37%4.@38c, 
No 3 white 37@37%c, No 2 mixed 36@36%c, 
No 2 western rye 538@55c, barley 63@65%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Jnless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
etances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a smali way to retail- 
ers consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At New York, market only fairly active. 
Trading in domestic marrow slow and 
prices easy, peas a little firmer. Very few 
domestic white on market, but the scarcity 
is made up by liberal offerings of foreign 
stock. Yellow eye scarce, foreign mediums 
moving slowly. Choice marrow $2.60@2.70 
p bu, medium 2.30@2.35, red kidney 2.85, 
white kidney 2.70@2.75, black turtle soup 
2.50, yellow eye 2.75@2.80, Cal lima 3@3.05. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, good to choice dried ap- 
ples steady at present top quotations. Sun- 
dried apples are scarce and firm. Fancy 
evap apples 7@7%c p Ib, choice 5%@6%c, 
prime 6@5%c, sun-dried quarters 4@5c, 
chops $2.40@2.60 p 100 lbs, raspberries 22c, 
cherries 20@22c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, market only moderately 
active. The offerings of choice fresh eggs 
barely equal to the demand, but medium 
and common grades in heavy supply and 
slow. Nearby state and Pa, at mark 30@ 
2c p doz, fancy fresh gathered 27c, fair to 
average best 22@26c, southern 21@24c, .fall 
packed refrigerator 21@24c, checks 15@1’c. 

At Boston, offerings have decreased and 
supply of strictly fresh light. Fresh 
western, with a fair proportion of new 
laid in good demand at firm prices. Nearby 
fancy 38c p doz, choice eastern 28@30c, fair 
to good 22@24c, Vt and N H 28@3@c, select- 
ed western 22@24c, fair to good 20@22c, 
April refrigerator 20@2\1c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries in light sup- 
ply. There is a good demand and prices 
steady to firm. Pears of choice quality in 
good request. Large Cape Cod cranber- 
ries $8.50@10 p bbi, Early Black 8.50@9, Jer- 
sey 7.50@8.75. Kieffer pears 1@2, Lawrence 
1.50@2.25, Bosc 2.50@5. Corncord grapes 1@ 
1.25 u 10-bskt case, Catawba 1.25@1.75. 

Greund Feeds. 

At New York, a good demand and prices 
well sustained. Choice middlings $20@24 p 
ton, bran 6,50@17.50, rye feed 19.50, linseed 
oilcake 25.50@26, linseed meal 25.50@27, 
—= grain 15.50@16, screenings 30@80c 
p bu. . 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, common grades in heavy 
supply and only moderately active, choice 
hay firm. Prime new timothy $1 p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@87%c, No 3 60@70c, 
clover mixed 65@70c, clover 60@65ic, salt 40 
@50c, rye straw 70@8b5c. 


At New York, prices on live chickens, 
ducks and geese firm, turkeys easy. Dressed 
(poultry in liberal supply, but quality not 
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always above criticism. Spring chickens 
12%@12%e p lb 1 w, fowls 13%c, rcosters 
9%c, turkeys 10@1l4%c, western ducks 65@ 
85e p pr, geese $1.12@1.50. Nearby dressed 
turkeys 17c, up-river 14@16c, Ohio and 
Mich 13@l5c, state and Pa chickens 13@165c, 
western 13%@14%c, nearby ducks 16@l17c, 
western 13@16c, geese 11@138c, squabs 2.25 


@2.75 p doz. 
At Beston, receipts have continued to 
run light. Demand good and prices rule 


steady te firm. Western turkeys are hav- 
ing a mederate sale, but only choice lots 
bring top quotations. Choice northern and 
eastern turkeys 20@22c p lb d w, common 
to good 15@18c, choice fowls 15c, common 
to good 12@l4c, broilers 17@18c, spring 
ducks 15@li7c, geese 12@13c, squabs $2.25@ 
2.75 p doz, pigeons 1.50@1.75. Fancy iced 
turkeys 16@1l7c, common to good 12@l15c, 
choice fowls 13%@l4c, chickens 14@15c, live 
fowls 11%@12c, chickens 11@11%c, roosters 


7@8c. 
Onions. 

At New York, there is a wide range in 
offerings, both as to quality and value. 
Good to choice stock meats a ready demand 
and rules firm, common to poor stuff slow. 
Long Island and Jersey red $1.50@1.80 p 
bbl, yellow 2@2.50, Orange Co white 1.75@ 
2.50, Ct yellow 2@2.50, red 1.50@2, western 
yellow 1.25@2.25. 

Vegetabies. 

At Néw York, cauliflower in light supply 
and steady, celery quiet, egg plant firm, 
string beans in liberal supply and moving 
slowly. Long Island and Jersey beets 75c 
@$1 p bbl, carrots 1, parsnips 50@75c, 
pumpkins 50@75c, marrow squash 60@75c, 
Hubbard 75c@1, turnips 60@80c, cauliflower 
1.25@2.50. Danish seed cabbage 7@9 p ton, 
domestic white 4@6, red 1.50@3 p 100, white 
1.50@2.50, celery 30@50c p doz, Fla okra 1 
@2 p carrier, Fla peppers 2@2.50, radishes 
50@75c p 100, Brussels sprouts 3@7c p qt, 
Fla wax beans 1@2 p bskt, Norfolk kale 40 
@60c p bbl. 

Wool. 


Feeling on the various wool markets one 
of increasing firmness. Prices have re- 
mained practically unchanged. Though 
large consumers have been laying in heavy 
supplies all season, the demand continues 
good. 1 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


At New York, arrivals have continued 
large, and market barely steady. Choice to 
fancy stock sells readily at present top 
quotations. Sweet potatoes in good demand 
and.firm. Long Island, in bulk, $2@2.25 p 
bbl, Pa and Mich 1.50@2, Jersey 1.75@2, Va 
second crop 1.50@1.75, Wis 1.50@1.80 p 180 





lbs, German and Belgian 1.75@1.85 p 168-Ib 
sack, Jersey sweet 2@3.50, southern yellow 
1.75@2.25. 

At Boston, there is a full supply of nearly 
all kinds on the market. Receipts continue 
fairly large and market not especially ac- 
tive. Extra Aroostook Green Mt 80c p bu, 
fair to good 75@78c, Hebron 72@73c, N Y 
round white 68@70c, western round white 
65c, P E Island Chenangoes 65@68c, do red 
65@70c. Sweet potatoes in moderate de- 
mand, only the strictly choice stock being 
wanted, Norfolk yellow 2@2.50 p bbl, East- 
ern shore 2@2.50, Jersey double heads 2.50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, potatoes in 


good demand and firm, apples dull, poul- 
try active, fresh eggs scarce. Potatoes 64 
@60c p bu, onions 55@65c, turnips 14@lb5c, 
cabbage $1@2 p 100, Hubbard squash 18@20 
p ton. Baldwin apples 1.50@2 p bbl, Rus- 
set 1.50@2, Spys 2.25@2.50, Kieffer pears 
1.25@1.50, Cape Cod cranberries 8.50@9, pea 
beans 2.50 p bu, marrow 2.75 Young tur- 
keys 14@l5c p Ib 1 w, old 12@12%c, fancy 
chickens 12@13c, fowls 10@12c, geese 12@ 
12%c, ducks 1@1.50 p pr, nearby eggs 28c 
p doz, western 25@26c. No 2 red wheat 
78%c p bu, No 3 yellow corn 58c, No 2 
mixed oats 34c, barley 55@57c, rye 56%c, 
bran 16@18 p ton, mixed feed 17.50@18.50, 
timothy hay 14@15.50, rye straw 7.50@8. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.25@2.50 p bbl, 
sweet 3@3.50, white onions 3.50@4.50, red 
1.75@2.25, turnips 75c@1, carrots 80c@l, 
squash 1@1.50, beets 80c@1, celery 8@8.50 
p 100 bchs, medium beans 2.40@2.45 p bu, 
pea 2.50@2.55, apples 1@2 p bbl, cranberries 
8@9. Fresh eggs 40c p doz, fowls 11%@12%c 
p lb 1 w, chickens 12@13c, turkeys 13@14c, 
ducks 10@lic, geese 9@10c. Buckwheat 62@ 
65c p bu, corn 69@7l1c, oats 34@38c, rye 62@ 
64c, bran 18 p ton, linseed meal 27.50@28, 
middlings 20@23, timothy hay 12@16, clover 
10@12.50, oat straw 8@9, rye .12@13. 

At Svracuse, live fowls 10@l1lc p Ib, tur- 
keys 14@15c, ducks 11@12c, ducks 12@14c p 
Ib d w,. fresh ‘eggs 28c p doz, cold stor- 
age 24c. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 40@ 
60c, turnips 25, medium beans $2.30@2.50, 
cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, apples 40@60c p bu. 
Buckwheat ’1.20 p 100 lbs, corn 70c p bu, 
oats 38c, rye 58c, bran 17 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 26.50@27, linseed meal 28, middlings 
19@20, timothy hay 10@12, clover 9@10, oat 
straw 6@8, rye 8@10. 

At Rochester, fowls 10@i12c p Ib1 w, 
ducks 14@l1l5c, turkeys 12c, veal calves 9%@ 
10%c p lb d w. Strictly fresh eggs 28 p 
doz, cold storage 22@23c. Apples 25@40c p 
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bu, marrow beans $1.75@2.25, pea 2.10, beets 
30@35c, carrots 30c, onions 60@65c, potatoes 
60@65ic, turnips 25@20c, cauliflower 1@1.50 
p doz, Hubbard squash 20@25 p ton, cab- 
bage 2@3.50. Wheat 69@72c p bu, new oats 
33@35e, rye 55@60e, corn Tic, middlings 20 
@21 p ton, bran 18@19, timothy hay 10@15. 

At Watertown, apples $2@3 p bbl, beans 
2@2.25 p bu, potatoes 65@70c, onions 75@80e, 
Hubbard squash 1%@2c p Ib, cabbage 2@ 
3.50 p 100. Veal calves 6@7c p lb 1 w, hogs 
5@6c, fowls 7@8c, chickens 8@10c, turkeys 
10@12c.. Oats 32@35c p bu, wheat 76@80c, 
rye 56c, buckwheat 1.25 p-100 Ibs, clover hay 
7@9 p ton, timothy 10@12, oat straw 4@5, 
cornmeal 27, ground oats 28, middlings 19 
@21, gluten meal 31@33. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, country 


produce steady, fruits and vegetables in 
fair supply and firm, poultry active. Near- 
by fresh eggs 27c p doz, western 26c, south- 
ern 24@25c. Hens and chickens 11@i2c p 
Ib 1 w, young roosters lic, ducks 11@12c, 
turkeys 10@1l1%c. Cabbage $6.50@8 p ton, 
cauliflower 3@3.50 p bbl, yellow onions 65@ 
75c, potatoes 65@63c, sweet potatoes 1.75@ 
2.25 p Dbl, cauliflower 3@3.60, eastern ap- 
ples 1.50@2.75, Fla oranges 2.75@3.25 p box. 
Wheat 75%c p bu, corn 62@64c, oats 37@ 
3744c, timothy hay 14.50@16 p ton, clover 12 
@13. Steers 5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, hogs 6.60@6.90, 
Bheep 3@3.75; calves 5@7.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, choice fresh eggs 
scarce and firm, poultry steady, apples in 
liberal supply and demand fair. Potatoes 
48@50c p bu, onions 30@50c, rutabagas Tic, 
Danish cabbage $5@6 p ton. New Jersey 
cranberries 7@8 p bbl, Greening apples 2@ 
2.25, Kings and Winesap 2.25@2.50, Keiffer 
pears 75¢@1. Choice young chickens i3c p 
lb; common to good 10144@12c, old hens 10%c, 
roosters 5%c,; ducks 12c, turkeys 10c, geese 
5@7 ‘p doz. Choice butcher hogs 6.25@6.35 
p 100 lbs, fair to good packing 6.15@6.30, 
steers 4.50@5.25, sheep 2.75@3.25, lambs 4.75 
@5.35, fancy calves 7\%c p Ib, good to choice 
64%24@7c. Corn 45@46c p bu, wheat 77@77%e, 
oats 3344@35c, rye 51@52c, bran 14.50@15 p 
ton, middlings 18@18.50, mixed feed 16@16.50, 
timothy hay 13.50@15, clover 8.50@11, wheat 
straw 4.50@5, rye 5@6. 

At Columbus, poultry in good demand, 
potatoes active, apples firm. Fowls 8%c 
p Ibi w, chickens 9c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
10c, geese 8c, fresh eggs 26c p doz, cold 
storage 22c, Burbank potatoes 50@53c_ p 
bu, white onions 80c, red, 65@70c, yellow 
65@70c, turnips 25c,. pea beans $2.30@2.35, 
Cabbagee6@7 p ton, apples 2.25@2.50 p.bbl, 
cranberries 6.50@7. Wheat 70@73c p bu, 
corn 40@45c, oats 32@33c, rye 50c, bran 17 

on, middlings 20, screenings 16, timothy 
Se 14@16 clover 13@15, oat straw 6@6.50. 
Good to prime steers 6.25@7. 50 p 100 Ibs, 
veal calves 7@7.50, hogs eat 75, sheep 
3@3.90. 


“STHE APPLE siTI SITUATION. - 


ASPPLE EXPORTS ‘t0 WEEK ENDING NOV. 29. 





Liver-. -Won- Gias- : 
puok don. gow. Other. Total 
Ny Bev. 6;788 40,347 — 6,597 24,060 47,742 
Boston. .. 51,312 4163 3,036 _ = “BS; 5f1 
Monitreal — 12,391 16,416 . 16,602 44,309 
Portiand-17,772 11,000 ; —_ 28,772 
This W’k-: 75,822. 37,701 26.096 40,662 179,334 
Last Yr. 17,084. = 3; *. B13 _ 28; 655 
' Total this Re to date: 


1902-3 ...815,010 219,622 296,362 133,739: 1,464, 738 
1901-2 ...204,321 97,960 91,192 _ 13,492 407,965 

Quality of apples has. been. rathér. below 
the: average. Lawrence & Son of 


Clifton Park have seld- 400 bbis ef! packed « 


fruit at $2 p bbl.—{F’ L.-S. Galway, 2. 


At New York, offerings in excess of cur-_ 


rent. dernands, and prices ‘generally. rule 
weak, Prime to choice fruit-finds.a ready 
sale at“ present~ top: puotation. Fancy-.red 
table varieties: $2@3.25 p bbl, Ben Dayts.1.50 
@2.25,. King 150@3, -Hubbardson . Laer 75, 
Baldwin 1.25@2.25, Spitzenberg @s, 
Northern Spy 1@2, Mo Pippin 1-76 > 1 bu 
box. 

At Boston, -apples. continue in liberal 
supply and oly strictly choice fruit brings 
top quotations. * Common feuit aioves slow- 
ly at easy perce ope sell sianal. fancy 
at -$h:.40..2.p ‘ancy. 
is trifle vigber:: Sinks tas p D bbl, Snow 

Wealthy” 2@2 52 Sp Twenty. 
Ounte. 1.50@2, ‘Habhertaton = 6@2,..Green- 
ing 1:25@2,..Talman Sweet . 1.25@2, Pound 
Sweet 1@2, commen T5e@150..- 

At» Chicago, .reeeipts-: nate’ continped«libe 
eral and market ‘only ‘moderately ariive on 


the bulk.of offerings: Thereis am excep- 
tionally large amount of fruit in ‘cold stor- 
age. 


A fewapples are-being taken. from 


Maen Dut” prices: fren 


‘and prices firm. 
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the coolers. Demand for western fruit in 
boxes moderate. Fancy northern Mich $1.85 
@2.50 p bbl, assorted varieties 1.56@1.75, N 
E mixed varieties 1.65@250, N Y 1.65@2.50, 
lil Ben Davis 1.50@2, choice Mo Jonathans 
3.50@3.75, Col and Mich ee, See 25 p bu, 


TRE DAIRY MA MARKETS. 


The Butter . Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Cuicago 
Te Ss sie 29 @29%c 27%2.@28 c 27 @28 c 
1901 -+++-2042@26 c 24%@25 c 24 W24%ec 
i 25 @25%c 24%@25 c 224%@23 c 


The supply on the more important mar- 
kets light, and prices have made another 
advance. There is active demand, partic- 
ularly for choice stock, lower grades mov- 
ing more slowly. Storage gogds in good re- 
quest and firm, many buyers preferring 
them to the lower graces of fresh made but- 
ter. Dairy butter scaree, but firm. 

At New York, receipts light, the strictly 
fancy butter offered scarcely equaling the 
demand. The market dispiays corsiderable 
firmness and choice stock a ready sale at 
top quotations, some buyers being willing 
to pay a slight premium in order to obtain 
especially desirable lots. Medium to prime 
grades of fresh creameries easy. Storage 
stock is being drawn upon quite liberally 
and rules firm. Very little state dairy com- 
ing in. Extra cmy 29%c p Ib, firsts 26@28c, 
seconds 23@25c, fancy state dairy 26@27c, 
firsts:24@25c, imt cmy 21@22c. 

At Boston, receipts of fresh made butter 
light, and buyers have turned their aiten- 
tion to storage stock. There is a steady de- 
mand for fine held goods, wiich rule firm. 
Extra northern emy 28c p Ib; Vt and N 
assorted sizes 27%c, northern N Y 2ie, east- 
ern cmy 25@26c, western firsts 25@26c, sec- 
onds 22@24c, extra Vt dairy 25@26c, firsts 
22@23c. 

New York State—At Buffalo, receipts 
have been light and dealers closely sold 
up on fresh goods: Demand good and 
prices firm. State prints 29c¢ p Ib, extra 
state and Pa cmy 29@30c, good to choice 
27@28c, dairy tuas 25c.—At Rochester, state 
cmy 27@28c, ,Eigin tubs 28@29c.—At .Wa- 
tertown, fancy dairy butter 25e p Ib, good 
to choice 23@24c, emy 28@30c—At Syra- 
cuse, ch cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, 
dairy 22@25c.—At Albany, choice cmy tubs 
27@28c, prints 28@29e; dairy 25@27c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, a good 
inquiry for western cmy and choice nearby 
prints. Under grades in liberal supply, and 
moving slowly. Extra cmy 29c p lb, firsts 
27@28c, seconds 23@24c, nearby cmy prints 
30@3lc, firsts 29@30c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice cream- 
ery scarce, and considerable attention de- 
voted to under grades. Choice cmy_separa- 
tor 29@30c p' Ib, gathered ‘cream: 27@28c; sep- 
arator firsts 27@28c, Md and Va prints 28 
@29c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices -remain~ firm. 
Extra:;cmy. 30c p Ib,:firsts 27@28c, seconds 
25@26c, dairy.17@22c.—At Columbus, choice 
«omy. tubs 26@28c,-prints 27@29c, dairy 18@ 
‘9e—At Cleveland, extra .cmy  29@29%¢¢, 
firsts 27% @238c, : seconds 234%@24c. 

Ate The Cheese Market. 

Considerable. firmness. is . noted in cheese 
on all the leading markets, ”.,.There is a fair 
demand and prices have made’ a slight ad- 
vance. ? 

: At New York, nothing of special impor- 
tance doing ‘In cheese, yet holders’continue 
firmin* their: views and pricés>a shade 

Tate-made cheese irregular ‘in 


‘ higber. 
ary. Fancy. full ercam 13% @13%¢ p 1b, 


late made 12%@i3c. common to fair 11@12c, 
light- skims 1114@113%c; part skims 6@7c. 


At’ Boston, priées continue to rule firm, 
“ but nis Sonly fRirtyceactive! Extra "Nm Y 
‘twins 13@18%c -p.b, firsts 114¢@12téc, extra 


Nty sada tie firsts_174@12%c, Rage 
O18, Ohio flats 11@12e. 

New. York State—at:: Buffalo, saemend 
ee at firmy prices:: Fancy full cream 13%c 
p ib; fair to good: 12@i2%e, skims 7@8c.—At 
Rochester; full. eream large. 14¢> twins: 14¢.-- 


” (ot: Waitertown,; sage! 1542@1l6c, De Brie: 2hc 


ea At /Syracute, .cheddars 18@i3e p‘ tbe 


Ret Albany Schedders “12@13ec, flats 12@12%6e. 


ja; demand 
oice’N -¥ fall 
ereafn I3i¢e p'ib, fair te got" 124@18e, part 
skims: 9@ite;* Pawan’ 1nyg@t2%c." ; [ 


‘Maryland—Af Bae atelmére.  Semend stehity 


Péxnh Sets 


@13%c. p. lb, picnic aniptbe 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, stock light and mar- 
ket stéady: : Ohio daisies-13c p Ib, flats 124%c, 


FOR SALE «come 
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long horns 134¢¢c, Swiss. 13@15%e, prick 12@ 
124%c.—At Columbus, Ohio flats 13%c, fam- 
ily favorites 14c, limburger 13.—At Cleve- 
land, Ohio state 11@12c, tavorites 13@13%c, 
Swiss 13 *#@l4e, block 14@14%%c. 

ope taitiiamedia ees 


Dates of Meetings. 







uu si 
Maine state) , Portiand.......... ree 16-18 
New York state grange, eyrauiiis = pee 6 
HORTICULTURE, 
Western nursery, Kansas City........... Dec 16 
Ohio horticultural, Clyde............). Dec 16-1: 
Illinois horticuliural, Champaign....Dec 17-19 


Maryland horticultural, Baitimore....Dec 18-19 


So’ western Ia horticultural, Clarinda.Dee 16-18 
Kansas horticultural, Tepeka.......... 2c 29-31 
New York fruit growers, Buffalo...... Jan 7-8 
Peninsula hort soe, Newark, ML ne cans Jan 
WS Nort ehe; Prenton. 20. ese. kkk Jan 7-8 
Nebraska horticultural, Lincoln.. -Jan 9-10 
Oregon horticultural, Portiand.......Jan 13-14 
Rhode Island horticultural, Providence. Jan 15 
8 D horticultural, Woonsocket........... Jan 20 
Pa state horticultural Harrisburg. --Jan 20-21 
Eastern nursery, Rochester........... Jan 22-23 
Western N ¥ hort soc, iS aa age ..Jan 22-23 
Cranberry growe Iphia..... Th. Jan 27 
Wisconsin horticultural.,. Mu ison.......Feb 2-4 
Mass fruit ta Wore ster..... ...March 11 
Mississippi valley apple, Quincy, iil, -..-Mar 26 
American nursery, Buffalo.:,:....:.:....dune 10 
—_ shippers, Niagara: ae Aug 5 
American florists, Mi} CO i ...2.3...-Aug 18 
Massachusetts horticuitural, Boston...... 


LIVE sTocK AND-DAMRY, © 
Oregon state dairymen’s assn;Hillsboro. Dec 16 
Michigan stock breeders, Detroit ..... ey 16-17 
Paes now, New Yau de atdatioones 
oultry show, New Cha bn RY 


Tilinois state ‘dair 
Vermont state d RS ‘Jan £8 


Eastern Ontario da TY 5: eOttawe I or J 





Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee...Jan 7-9 
‘Western Ontario gait, Branston... Jan 43-15 
Nat'l live stock anpn nsas City, M ‘Jan aas 
ct ation, Hartford........ 

dairy, WOON so cccdccbodoce yan ae 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ Jan 22-23 
Poult show, Chicago..... séveocceessdan 19-24 
Poul show Dobbombxa.cacsss. «skein + aa 13-17 
Alabama stockmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 23-24 
Michigan dairy, my nip 8 ~“ e€....Feb 3-5 


oe state dairymen’s assn, Colum ua Fed 11-12 


dairy, Fond du Lac......... Feb 11-13 

Pat stock and feeder show, Denver...Feb 23-25 

Illinois’ milk shippers, : “Chicago... Ye. sue Feb 23 

Kanes dairy, Manhattan...... A. ato 3-6 
* MISCELLANEOUS, 


American assn_ advancement of science, 
National] 1 } of “commission merchants, 

SII, PURCEED ihe oc Ldap essd ae assctmatensd Jan 14 
th reundup ‘Institute, Bloomington...Feb 2-26 
N J Board of agrieuliure, Trentoh....+..+. Jan 14-16 





I note in @ recent issue of American Agri- 
culturist-the important assistance that pa- 
per is rendering cranberry growers in or- 

ganization. I am-.of,the opinion that the 
time is ripe for all classes of farmers to 
form .associations for handling-and mar- 
keting, their various products and hold their 
own against the organized world. along 
these lines. This. is. necessary for. the 
farmer's -success., At .Eadsville we grow 
strawberries and. tomatoes and desire in- 
formation and suggestions about the for- 
mation of an organization for the handling 
of these products. We want to know how 
we can best form a local organization and 
proceed in getting lower transportation 
rates and deliver our predarcte in a northern 
market. —tE. A. Pugh. ee 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 





For twenty years the World’s Standard 
+ end for Sie oe. 


"The De Laval Separator Co.. 74-Cortiandt St.,6.Y. — 
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eee -_ a = Tor 8722.00, 
exchange w. well st 
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The Romance of a 
‘*Tenderfoot.”’ 


One of Uncle Ted’s True Stories of Colo- 
rado Lifé-in 4h6®Rarly Seventies. 


(Conclude® p last. week. ] 
Immediately there Was, an roar. San- 
flerson’s friends among nchers and 


cowboys of the round-up vere largely in 
the majority, and instantly resented having 
so great a man laid low by a despised ten- 
derfoot, even though in self-defence. 
Immediately arrangements were made to 
fynch Josselyn. He fell back to the other 
end of the camp, call- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


away in the night to Denver, where he was 
confined until a new trial was held, nearly 
a year later. 

Meantime some witnesses for the defense 
had disappeared. One had been shot at 
night, another had lost his life in a duel, 
and others had fled the country. When the 
case came up for re-trial, things looked bad 
for the prisoner. His father and mother 
had come on from New York, bringing with 
them two of the most distinguished law- 
yers of the metropolis. They had also re- 
tained prominent members of the western 
bar. The legal talent on the other side was 
equally conspicuous. The pros and cons of 
the matter had been eagerly discussed in 
the papers and by the public for weeks, 





daughter Gladys was conspicuous by her 
absence, as had been the case at the first 
trial also. Indeed, Gladys had preserved 
a singular reticence of speech and demeanor 
during the whole affair. She had taken no 
active part on either side and had not even 
tried tovisit Josselyn in jail. She had spoken 
with him but once, just before his first trial, 
when with a marvelous light in her eyes 
she clasped his hand and whispered to him: 

“I know you were justified, that you did 
it in self-defense, and am sure you -will be 
acquitted. Trust me.” 

As the trial proceeded, it became more 
and more evident that Josselyn’s chances 
were slim indeed, owing to the inability of 
the defense to produce eye witnesses who 

could swear to the ex- 





ing meanwhile to 
some of the cowboys 
whom he felt were his 
friends. Five of them 
sprang to his side. 
Pistols were drawn 
and it looked as 
though there was to 
be a battle against 
overwhelming odds. 

Before a shot could 
be fired, one of Jos- 
selyn's friends pro- 
posed in a loud voice 
that the two parties 
unite in delivering 
the boy safely into 
the hands of the sher- 
iff at Fort Collins, to 
have a fair trial by a 
jury of his peers. If 
this was not done, he 
announced that the 
little party would 
sell their lives as 
dearly as possible in 
an effort to secure 
justice. 

The reasonableness 
of the plan appealed 
to Sanderson’s parti- 
sans, who had time to 
come to their senses. 
Two guards from each 
party were chosen 
and by them Josselyn 
was escorted back to 
the county seat, and 
was safely jailed in 
charge of Sheriff 
Coon. 

The sheriff himself 
was a character of 
no mean proportions. 
A veteran of the civil 
war, as straight as an 
arrow in spite of his 
more than 60 years, 
with a determined 
face and eyes as 
black as his hair, he 
Was a type of the 
fearless men who as 
sheriffs did so much to 
bring order out of the 
chaos -of the early 
days in the then far 
west. 

The feeling against 
Josselyn was intense. 
While he had a num- 
ber of friends who 
loved him ardently 
out of sheer admira- 
tion for his merit, a 
majority of the peo- 
ple felt that Josselyn 
had -killed one of 
their.. most. distin- 
guished citizens. They 
took it as a personal 








act circumstances of 
Sanderson’s crime. 
Josselyn’s life at last 
hung on the question 
as to whether the evi- 
dence of two wit- 
nesses for the de- 
fence, now deceased, 
should be admitted 
from the record made 
at the first trial. 

In those days court 
records were imper- 
fectly kept, and a 
disastrous fire (per- 
haps incendiary) had 
destroyed the county 
court house with all 
its contents. The only 
verbatim report . of 
the testimony was 
that printed at the 
time in the Fort Col- 
lins Standard. Wheth- 
er this report should 
be allowed to go to 
the jury was a ques- 
tion over which the 
lawyers fought for 
hours, but it was 
finally admitted. 

The editor of the 
Republican, M. H. 
Lewis, was sworn and 
testified that the ar- 
ticle as read from the 
files of the Standard 
was a truthful and 
exact record of the 
testimony of the wit- 
nesses now deceased. 
He had taken the 
notes with his own 
hand, had _ written 
them out in extenso 
and there was no 
doubt in his mind as 
to the absolute cor- 
rectness of the record. 

“But are you sure 
that the report was 
printed as written?” 
was asked the wit- 
ness. : 

“I am,” he replied. 

“We can prove it by 
the editor’s son,” ex- 
claimed the attorney 
who was conducting 
the examination for 
the defense, and he 
called to the stand a 
boy of 14. 

In spite of his ten- 
der years, the youth 
had evidently seen a 
good deal of the 
world, for his bearing 
was self-possessed 
and his manner like 
ene accustomed te 








insult that so noted a 
man sheuld die with 
his boots on at the 
hands of a dude ténderfoot. This sentiment 
against Jesselyn was artfully fostered in 
every conceivable way, until the whole 
community was divided into rival factions. 
A few maintained Josselyn’s innocence; the 
rest demanded his immediate conviction 
and execution. 

Lynching, however, was not to be thought 
of with Sheriff Coon in charge of the pris- 
oner. In due course the trial was held, with 
as much formality. as circumstances per- 
mitted. It was full of interesting incidents, 
chief of which Was the report of the jury 
that they had fallea to agree, standing 
nine for conviction and three for acquittal, 
thus reflecting popular sentinient. The de- 


mand for Josselyn’s life:at-once became so 
irresistiblé that thé sheriff spirited him 





“GLADYS” HE CRIED «HOW IS IT THAT YOU ARE HERE?” 


and popular intérest had been worked up to 
fever heat. 

The court was held in an adobe building 
that had been transformed from a. livery 
stable for the trial, because it was the larg- 
est structure in the county. There was a 
small door at one end, back of the judge’s 
bench. The jury room had been: partitioned 
off.in,the corner by the bench. Seats for the 
peeple had been provided on either side. 

anderson’s friends were present in great 
numbers, filling three-quarters of the space 
reserved for the audience, while cnly a 
handful represented the prisoner’s friends, 
in one corner of the spacious room. 

Some comment was created on both sides 
by the fact that, while Mrs Sanderson was 
present with her husband’s friends. ~ her 


dealing with men and 
facing danger. More- 
over, he spoke in 4& 
manner that carried conviction as to his 
honesty and sincerity. 

Herbert Lewis testified that he had put 
in type his father’s report verbatim et ht. 
eratim, that the proof had been carefully 
Wiad by copy, and that it was printed ex- 
actly as written. 

This closed the defense. 

After some evidence in rebuttal and nota- 
ble speeches ‘by counsel on both sidez, = 
judge charged the jury. He summed up 


‘whole case with'rare discrimination and lal@ 


special stregs on the testimony of Eiditor 
Lewis and his son, indicating that the 


ad verdict would depend partly ff nex 
gely upon the cradénece they gave to the 
ireport in the Standard. 

{To Page’ 684.J 























My Shadow. 
CAROLYN Ss BAILEY. 
I have a IMIittle 
shadow, 
Who comes to play 
with me, 


When nurse putson 
my nightgown, 

And the lights are 
lit for tea. 


{ 
But if I try to 
eatch him, 

As he stands be- 
side the wall, 
He makes himself 
quite little, 

Or he grows up 
very . tall. 





When I eat my bread and cookies, 
In the nursery firelight, 

He has his supper with me, 

For I watch him every night. 


But after nurse has tucked me in, 
And all the lights are low, 

Where do the little shadows sleep? 
Does pnypoer know? 





Owners and Operators at Twelve. 


A telegraph line 1800 feet Jong put up, 
owned and operated by two small boys in 
Hudson, Mass, is a splendid éxample of 


what wide-awake country boys can do when” 
One of them, Master Herbert ” 


they set out. 
Smyth, 12 years old, tells about the line as 
follows: 

“Another boy by the name of. Ralph. Pat- 
terson and myself put up a telegraph line 
this summer. We got most of the-poles, 13 
in number, out of Mr Patterson’s woods. 
We cut them ourselves. A railroad man is 
teaching us telegraphy and he. helped us 
on the line. We got all the, poles up Au- 
gust 23, and all the wire up September 13. 
‘We have got four blue vitriol’ batteries and 
it worked the first on November 9. The line 
has two wires 1800 feet long.’ We: call our 
line the Smyth & Patterson telegraph com- 
pany. The line cost $9.09, the wire costing 
$2, instruments $3.50, batteries: $1.80,. knobs 
or insulators 60 cents, house “wire .28 cents, 
staples 6 cénts, express on instruments 30 
cents, express on house wire and'staples 25 
cents, blue vitriol 30 cents. It works. fine. 
Will some others who have lines tell their 
experience? This is the first time I have 
ever written to the Young Folks’ Table: 
I am 12 years old and my partner the same 
age:—[Herbert Smyth. 

These are the sort of boys the Table is 
proud of. Let us hear from: s0me more 
young folks who are “doing things.’ Such 
letters as these never reach ‘thé Monster, 
They are too good for him. 


Hew Plants Travel. 


WALDO, 





This is the season of year when the little 
plant people become great travelers, I 
wonder how many of our boys and. girls 
ever stopped to think and wonder how it 
happens that every old fencé is lined with 
all sorts of trees and bushes,.most.of them 
of fruit or berry bearing varieties. How 
does it happen that the fields on either side 
are free? Why is it that there are so many 
more kinds of weeds along the fence? 
Every one of you who uses his eyes at all 
has noted how the fence 1s the favorite 
resting place of the birds. ‘What-mure 
natural than that they should drop the seed 
of the fruits they eat? Thus a wild cherry 
half a mile away: establishes a colony along 
the old fence. 

Walk through the fields now and listen to 
the little rattle boxes around your feet. 
Every, once in a while one snaps and away 
pop the seeds in all directions! Many of 
you have laughed at the way the jewel- 
weed snaps out its seeds and I dare say 
some of you have been bombarded by the 
hard little pellets‘of the witchhazel.. Now 
you didn’t stop to think that those. were 





A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. 8. Hitchcotk, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothiér), says if dny sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direct them.te the perfect home 
cure he used. He has nothing whatever to 
gell.—T Adv. 


“Young Folks’ 
you are not interested and don’t want it. 


“for thése columns. 





OUR’ YOUNG FOLKS 


little plant folk traveling, did you?. And 
how many of you ever thought of the burr 
that sticks to your clothes and ruins your 
temper as a colony of little plants. on a 
journey? Yet such is the burr. Lots more 
interesting viewed in that light isn’t it? 

The beggar-tick and the familiar little 
pitch fork are two more who take advan- 
tage of you to see the world and inciden- 
tally to spread their tribes abroad. Then 
there are myriads of little seed balloonists, 
who have long since solved the problem of 
aerial navigation with which man has 
struggled so long. Miles and miles they 
travel. But not alone are seeds content to 
journey on land and in the air, but many 
ot them are voyagers who in little boats 
float down the rivers; The next time you 
see a seed pick it up and see if you can tell 
how it reached the spot where you 
found it. 





Whole Town on One Farm—I think the 
Young Folk’s page is fine. I am 15 years 
old and live on a farm of 170 acres. It is 
in an oil region, surrounded by 500 oil wells. 
My father is an operator. The schoolhouse, 
grange hall, ehurch and cemetery are all 
on our farm. Who can beat that? My fa- 
ther is a dealer in and breeder of Aber- 
deen Angus cattle. I have a pair of oxen 
and would like to correspond with a boy 
who has broken oxen, that is if the Monster 
does not swallow this for Thanksgiving din- 
ner.—[Farmer Boy, Ohio. 





That Outdoor Club—Letters urging the 
starting of an Outdoor Club are reaching 
the Young’ Folks’ Editor. - But. so-far not 
enough have signified a desire for such a 
department to warrant giving up space reg- 
ularly toeit. ‘If you: young folks really want 
this club, it is for you to say. Den’t leave 
it for the other fellow. Send a card,-to the 
Editor. Silence means that 


‘Mester Frisky is the title of a’ charming 
little story fromthe. press of Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co: It is by Clarence Hawkes, 
the blind poet, who has written so often 
In this story Mr Hawkes 
has devoted himself to prose with the same 
delightful delicacy which has characterized 


== 
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his verse. It is the life story of a dog, 
portraying all the joys and petty sorrows 
of the canine world. It is a story which 
will delight all little folks. Best of all, 
Master Frisky is a real dog, Mr Hawkes’s 
own beautiful collie. 





Bright Sayings. 


The Passer-by: But I really don’t see how 
the study of aerial navigation could have 
impaired your eyesight. 

The Mendicant: Mebbe you didn’t never 
stand watchin’ no balloons when they 
started a-droppin’ sand out. 





La Mont: Bluffgood says he will yet shine 
in society. 

Le Moyne: I am not surprised. The 
evening suit he has had for five years is 
beginning to shine now. 


“What d’ye think iv th’ man down in 
Pinnsylvanya who says th’ Lord an’ him 
is partners in a coal mine?” asked Mr 
Hennessy, who wanted to change the sub- 
ject. “Has ‘he divided th’ oe eget asked 
Mr Dooley. 








“And what is to be the subject of our lec- 
ture to-morrow night, Professor?” 

“Well, my. dear young lady, I can hardly 
hope it will have much interest for you. 
I shall lecture on ‘Sun Spots.’ ” 

“Oh, but that’s of the greatest interest to 
me. I shall certainly come. You’ve no idea 
how I suffer from freckles.’’ 





“Both these samples,’ said the customer, 
“smell like cheap goods to me.’ 

“Those whiskies,” replied the disti'ler, 
“are the best on the market. They’re both 
over ten years-old.” : 

“Then they are old enough to have better 
scents.”’ 





‘‘Leonidas,”’ said Mr Meekton’s wife, “why 
don’t you arise and give that lady a 'seat?” 

“TY was thinking of it. I am afraid of 
offending her:. If I insist on showing her 
how I can - hang onto a car strap, she may 
take it fer granted that I consider myself 
the’ better athlete, simply because I am a 
man.” 








——— 
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Allcock’s 


A universal remedy for pains in the back (so frequent in the case of women). 
» They give instantan- 
eous relief. Wherever 
there is a pain a Plas- 
ter should be applied, 


vids, Gonski 


in the ion of the 
—_ Weak 


lasterFs. 


TELEPHONES AT $6.06 
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Allcock’s Plasters are 
superior to ‘all other 
They have 
en in use since 1847. 
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A Christmas Reform. 


MRS ALEXANDER SIMPSON, 





Every thought would glow with gladness, 
As the Christmas tide draws near, 
Bringing gifts and loving greeting 
And a day of festal cheer; 
Were my heart not over burdened, 
And the peace and joy I prize, 
Marred by “shall I give? what to give?” 
Vexing questions that arise. 


For the custom now preyailing 
Is a game of give and take, 
Showing no esteem or sentiment, 
In the choice of gifts we make; 
And the tax on purse or conscience, 
Vain ambition has to pay, 
But for once I mean to banish 
All pretense on Christmas day. 


So I don my cap of thinking, 
And‘ I set me down to find 

Some suré way to solve the problem 
That will satisfy my mind; 

How my friends I may remember 
With some token of good will 

That will be a deed of pleasure— 
Not a task I must fulfill. 


First my pride Ill have to conquer; 
Rivalry and fashion spurn, . 

With wrong thotights of obligation, 
Or, that value J] return. 

Then make love-a pure, sweet motive, 
Or a friendship, firm and strong. 

Then my gifts will preve a biessing 
That will last the whole yearlong. 





The Possibilities of a Turkish Towel 


MARJORIB MARCH. 





Here are a few ways of using a common 
Turkish bath towel outside of the .gener- 
ally acknowledged use. 
fancy vest, collar and cuff for a winter 
dress. Cut from a good-sized tewel, by 
means of a paper pattern, two cuff bands, 
a collar and a full vest, allowing a half 
inch on all. edges for turning in under lin- 
ing. 

Take embroidery silks in blue, green, red, 
orange and black, and -with indiscriminate 
partiality embroider French knots over the 
entire surface at given intervals. This is 
rapid work, as the rough surface lends 
itself readily to the embroidery. Stitched 
designs are mot difficult to make, if one 
is clever at désigning, and a band of zigzag 
Grecian design-down the eenter of the vest 
with the knots on either side is most ef- 
fective, while the collars and cuffs have 
the Grecian pattern as their edging, with 
the knots filling up the rest of their space. 
The effect is that of expensive Turkish em- 
broidery. If a few gold threads can be 
worked in here and there, the design is very 
rich indeed: / 

To make a. stocking bdag,.take a smal 
Turkish towel. Double over and bind both 
sides with wash ribbon stitched to within 
three imches of the top. “Let these ends 
hang over as an edging. They. should alse 
be bound with ribbon. A few wash ribbon 
bows tacked on is a pretty finish. Stitch 
a tape for drawing string around the top, 


under these hanging edges. _Or it can be- 


stitched on the inside ofthe bag is wished. 
Put in silken drawing strings; which pull’ 
from both ends;-and the bag is complete. ~ 

A Turkish towel makes a pretty and use- 
ful ‘kimona’ for the bath also. Take a 
good-sized towel and in the very center of 
one of the sides slit it down a little. Bind 
the edges where cut with ribbon and the 
sides of the towel to the same length on 
either side of the slit. Turn these back 
against the towel outwards. Tack down 
and fasten with little ribbon bows. This 
makes the collar. At the edge of the bind- 
ing a piece of ribbon should be sewed on 
either side to tie at the front of collar. , 

Take the two upper corners. of the towel 
and. turn..well over. forward. Tack down. 
onto the surface of the towel, with. ribbon 
bows. This makes the two armholes—one 
can nardly calf them sleeves—and the gar- 
ment is ready, quick to slip om and off, and 
ideal for the sick room. 

A Turkish towel makes a useful splasher 
for the washstand. Its edges can be bound 


if wished, but this is not necessary. From 
good bits of an old ‘Turkish téwel, make 
pockets which, ean be stitched on with rows 
of colored stitching. These can be used for 





First, made into a. 





tooth brushes, sponges, ete. They are par- 
ticularly nice for traveling when one is not 
sure of their comforts and soap and many 
little necessities can be tucked away in the 
pocket, and the whole towel rolled into a 
small roll for packing. 

And any mother would surely rather have 
a Turkish towel over her lap for the baby’s 
bath than the customary flannel apron. 
Make it still more convenient by putting a 
band with strings to tie on one end of the 
towel, converting it into a regular apron. 

A worn-out Turkish towel makes an ideal 
mop cloth and the good spots of a towel 
worn thin in places. can be cut. and bound 
with tape for wash cloths. ' 


Sole Match Scratcher. 


MARY BRADFORD. 








How convenient the sole of one’s shoe 
has many times proved for. striking a 
match. The idea has been adopted for a 
scratcher that would make a nice gift for 
one of the sterner sex at Christmastide. 

For the foundation use whitewood and 


brown in the decorations if one has pyro- 
graphic talent. If not stiff cardboard, mat 
board or cartridge paper will do. A color 


Vaid a 





sole intentio 


Qe bra rely 














SOLE MATCH SCRATCHER. 


that will contrast with the sandpaper will 
be most effective. 

Cut the sole of sandpaper, and to make it 
more realistic build up the heel with several 
thicknesses. of cardboard, having the. tep 
lift of sandpaper. Make the nail heads and 
shading of sepia, and the lettering of black 
or gilt. Straggling characters are best, and 
they should read: 

“It is my sole intention 
To bravely meet my match, 
And tho’ all scarred and battered, 
I'll make light of every scratch... 

A few real matches sewed on the ecard 
here anid there will appropriately complete 
the désign. Ribbon to hang it by or brass 
rings or be fastened to the two upper 
corners. 





When the hair splits at the en@s have 
it singed by a hair~ dresser.. 








Protect Your Valuables! 


ONLY $8.00. 


We make a full line of 


‘Cook's Patent Safes. 
Don’t keep your valuabies, 
Money ie A Wiil, Insur- 
ance Abstracts and 
Jewelry in an old tin box or 
pa One ——s safes 
will give you absvlute. tee- 
trema’ ire w 


tion } Sm 

Thieves. No. 10, like cut, 
weight 75 ibs., made of best 
3 hemvy tron framework; eom bination 





stee! plate 
screw lock. nickel trimmed, only $8.00, freight 


paid east of Miss. River, nort We have. | 
larcer ones at amall prices. Write for Cata. to-day. 








PILES ee 


Box 590, 





DAINTY ‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Cures. 
a 
Piles 
Without Cutting, Danger or Detention 


from Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKINC. 

Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. For sale by all drug- 
gists at 50c. a package. Thousands have 
been quickly cured. Ask your druggist for 
a package of. Pyramid Pile Cure, or write 
for our little book which tells all about 
the cause and cure’of piles. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal card, 
mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and you will receive the book by re- 
turn mail, 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


$F All Wool Suits *] 0) 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manu facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it [nto 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Uilslers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.0o—$7.50 and $10.00. Men's 
all wool and worsted trousers $3.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 














— for one year. Any — not giving sat- 
sfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer. 
FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 
Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and fa . Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
4 express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
rite for descriptive catalegue and samples. 
Cloth by the yard or piace. -No stores. 
Ne agents... Write direct to the mills, 
SOMERVILLE, 
NEW JERSEY. 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
CURED TO SsTAY 
ASTHMA Acviupiete, lasting consti- CURED 
tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 
Absolutely different from all s rays, 
smokes and so-called * cures.”” Over 52,000 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Healt restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES. Buffalo. N. Y. 
be taken advantage of for, like fortune, it seldom 
at one’s door. The successful men today are 
those who. see. the chances, go after them, grasp them 
and - i e them. The man, woman or -chi who 
loteurely waits for money to come i ort, is 
assed by the world as unsuccessful. ch-quick 
propositions are widely advertised ‘and have e a 
great suspicious of honest . offers .of- profitable 
work, - To man, woman, boy or girl we. offer a 
they will devote « my or all of - their time 
the work, and that when are working, they will 
be faithful and persev: : ; 
The experience of a large number of our entatives 
to-day proves that our work will bring r’ cash 
returns than nine-tenths of the regular salaried pai 
tions, with the added pleasure that. one jis always his 
own master. a . 
Theory O Giguidelh, the Seid. io wuldinited and the 
pay exceedingly liberal We will cheerfnlly send full 
mo ge tg upon request, Write at once, as this is the 
time the year to make money in our line of 
work, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
'. WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 











DAINTY CHRISTMAS. GIFTS 








CHRISTMAS AS 
BELLS: Maries 
a, 


“How shall we dress dolls?” All right- 
thinking people agree that dolls’ clothes 
must be made “to take off,” and that the 
dresses must be of as pretty materiaus as 
possible, but time, taste and the pocketbook 
have all to be taken into consideration 
when deciding each particular case. 

A simple method of dressing is often de- 
sirable, and the first sketch here given 
shows one which is the acme of simplicity. 
The dress is cut in the form of a circle, 
27 inches in diameter. The material is blue 
and white dimity, and the edge is finished 
with narrow lace. An opening the size of 
the head is cut from the middle of the 
dimity, and the length of the shoulder from 
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PATTERN OF DIMITY DRESS AND BONNET. 


this are cut the holes for the sleeves. These 
are circles cut as indicated in the diagram, 
sewn in plain and gathered in at the wrists 
with blue baby ribbon, The neck is finished 
in the same way, and a gathering 3 inches 
above the hem gives the fashionably full 
effect to the skirt. 

A diagram is given for the gathering on 
the bonnet—another lace edged circle of 
dimity, trimmed with tiny bows, two under 
the brim and one above, matching the rib- 
bon on the dress. In cutting out this gar- 
ment, the spaces for the head and arms 
must be of sufficient size to let the head 
go through its own circular opening eas- 
ily, and the stiff little arms pass easily in 
and out of the sleeves. A few gathers at 

* the neck are all that is needed in the way 
of fitting. 
Two variations of the same method are 
shown in the other sketches, where the 
dresses are cut 
exactly like that 
of the first doll, 
except that the 
placket in the 
boy’s dress is at 
one side instead 
of the back. The 
circles are, how- 
ever, smaller, to 
correspond with 
the size of the 
dolls. The boy’s 
dress is of red 
chambray, box- 
pleated at the bot- 
tom under a strip 
of white pique; 
with the _ collar, 
cuffs and the box 
pleat which but- 
tons over smail 
red buttons on the 
side also of white. 
The cap is a per- 
pectly round piece 
of red chambray 
gathered into a white band. 

The girls’ dress is of white dotted mus- 
lin, and is made a little more elaborate by 
@ fichu of white mull, a straight strip, 5 











inches wide, folded across the shoulders, 
drawn into puffs at: the sides, and with long 
ends reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
skirt. This fichu is large enough to slip 
over the head and is held together in front 
with pink ribbon, while small safety pins 
under the waist fasten it in place. 

The lace-trimmed skirt is drawn in by a 
cord running through a narrow tuck, and 
untying this cord straightens out the cos- 
tume when it visits the laundry. Removal 
of the narrow pink ribbons from the mull 
leaves the fichu ready to accompany the 
dress.. The laundry visits ought to be kept 
in mind when dressihg a doll in white. 

The hat is of pink lawn, slightly stiffened, 
trimmed with white lace. ee 
with a eircle of > : 
white paper will 
show how hear the 
center the pleats 
are taken which 
make the crown 
and leave a wide- 
flaring brim. We 
need not tell the 
experimenter that 
the crown must be 
judiciously flat- 
tened,and the brim 
may be turned up 
or down in any di- 
rection. 

Other variations 
of this scheme of 
doll dressing will, 
at once suggest 
themselves to any- 
one accustomed to 
the business. One 
more, which has been found satisfactory 
may be mentioned. It was of light weight 
flannel, navy blue in color, trimmed with 
scarlet braid. The skirt was not pleated 
at all, but drawn in by a narrow sash 
passing through upright straps, 2 inches 
apart, of the red braid, fastened 3 inches 
above the hem. 








Fancy Handkerchief Pillow—aA pretty, 
but rather expensive pillow if you buy the 
handkerchief centers instead of making 
them, was recently seen. Eight seven-inch 
handkerchief centers were used, four for 
the front having drawn work corners, and 
four for the back having the narrow em- 
broidery inside the hemstitched hem. The 
four for the top were joined with insertion, 
likewise the four for the back, the lace to 
correspond with the insertion being be- 
tween the two sets of handkerchiefs; three 
sides fastened together, the fourth hav- 
ing tiny buttons and buttonholes, so the 
cover could be easily removed. The little 
squares could easily be hemstitched, and 
four could be used for the top and the back 
of the pillow be made of the plain muslin. 
Another variation would be to use the 
beading between the squares, and run baby 
ribbon of the color to match the other fur- 
nishings of basket or carriage through it. 
The ribbon could easily be removed when 
the cover was soiled or when another color 
was desired.—[A. S. G. 


A Pretty Napkin Ring for the use of 
the “stranger within the gates” is made of 
linen embroidered in any pretty design, 
and tied together with ribbon matching the 
embroidered flower in color. Take a piece 
of heavy linen about seven or eight inches 
long and two inches wide, have it stamped 
or skétch a pretty spray of flowers on it, 
embroider in colors, and in each end em- 
broider two eyelets the same shade as the 
buttonholed edge, which is, I think, pret- 
tiest.—[Mrs A. S. Mercure. 


A Bag for Overshoes—A useful and 
pretty article for school children is a bag 
for their rubbers or overshoes. For the 
outside use a pretty, cretonne or a piece 
of goods left from one of their school 
dresses and line with the good part of a 
worn out table oilcloth or part of an old 
gossamar. Finish ‘with a two-inch hem 
and drawstring. The inside can be easily 
washed off, keeping it fresh and clean. My 
little daughter has one, and since seeing 
hers the majority of the children in her 
room have them also. They can be hung 
from their clothes hook and helps to make 
the dressing room tidy.—[Nellie. 








Buckram makes attractive covers for 
paper covered books, or for binding several 
sheets of music. It does not have to be 
covered as its canvas effect is very artistic. 
A simple border painted around the edge 
is a pretty finish. 
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SEWING MACHINES 
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“gio erg aa a op 
To Our Readers at From 


$16.22 to $19,% 


All readers of this journal can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewing 


‘machines at very reasonable prices, ranging 


from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $19.00, 
freight prepaid. All our machines are war- 
ranted for five years, and with each is in- 
cluded a year’s subscription to this journal. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large num- 
ber of testimonials from those who have 
purchased sewing machines from us. We 
have not yet received a single unfavorable 
statement from anyone who has purchased 
one of our sewing machines. 


Is AL L Bioet— - mei y are very well pleased wit! 
the sewing machine onred trem ‘ou. Bo S00 vo bee 
= it, it is all right.-@ W. Bursineton, Mills Co. 

owa. 

B45 bh 


as 
SmiTH, Susquehanna Co., 

USEFUL AND ORNAM ENTAL.—"I am very 
much please = the drop top AGRICULTURIST se 
machine. z is perfectly ‘actory in every res 
The feed, achments, etc., etc., are wi nicely. I 
have Sommeal it to be Teht running, and with the top dropred 
and the leaf folded it is a very ornamental as well as use- 
ful piece of furniture. I shall take in recom- 
mending it to any of my friends who wanata 7 
ADELIA 8. BULLMAN, Union Co., N. J. 

JUST AS GUARANTEED.—“Your sewing machine 
has proved all that you guaranteed it to be in so far as I 
have used fit. [J 4 Bg very much.”—HENRY =m 


FIELD, Ontario Co., 
—* We are highly pleased oe | 





SAVING OF 820.00. 


the AGRICULTUR!ST machine which we purchased 
you. After two mouths’ trial we are thar it is the 
ual of, if not superior to, machines that nts have 
ed to sell ns at pay ta — to us of at least.” 
—CHAS. BUTTRICK, Kent Co. 
UP TO DATE.—“I sae the AGRICULTURIST 


podiatry mend a8 4-5 - and my it in every ys up to 
ea runnin gs 
recommend itt to anyone.” ree H. DILLINGHAY, 
ran 
GOOD AS HIGH-PRICED MACHINES. 
sewing machine gives good comeioen. Bt. does a3 "as good 
work as any of the high-priced 
Pres.ry, Loudon Co., " 
All interested should write us for our free 
booklet giving full particulars. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 
NEW YORK, 82 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Ferquette Bullding. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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“The. Romance of a” Tenderfoot.” 


3 {From Page 680.j 
“And now, Mr Foreman,” concluded the 
fufige, you will please retire with the gen- 
tlemen of the jury, amd agree upon a ver- 
7 ‘ 


Before the jury went out, twilight had 
come. The judge ordered the lanterns to be 
lit that hung from the rafters. The inter- 
est was too keen to allow any of the audi- 
ence to depart. In the @im light could be 
seen the bearded faces of Sanderson’s 
friends, who were all armed to the teeth, 
and many of whem showed in their linea- 
ments a ferocity that augured ill for the 
prisoner, whatever the verdict might be. 
In one’ corner were Josselyn’s parents, 
lawyers and his few friends. 


tension was awful. 
“Have you agreed upon a verdict, Mr 


“We have, your honor.” 

“What is it?” 

“We find the prisoner NOT guilty.” 

The werds were uttered before 
shots fired at the lanterns put out the lights. 
Instantly confusion ¢ . The judge pro- 
ceeded, unmoved, to poll the jury, and the 
sheriff amd Bis deputies formed a guard 
about the prisoner. His mother fell scream- 
ing into the arms of her son, an@ Mr Jos- 
gelyn.senior could be .barely.. discerned 
grasping this son’s hand, as he was: dis- 
charged frem the dock. y , 

It was quite dark, inside. as well as out. 
The shots had. ceased as the lights went 
eut, and a ru*k was made by Sanderson's 
friends toward the prisoner. In the dark- 
ness, Josselyn was hustled eut of the door 
behind the judge’s bench, where three 
horses stood saddled, with riders on two 
of them. He jumped into the saddle of 
the third and galloped away on the road 
for -Cheyenne, Wyo, in a race for.the pyer- 
land express for the coast on the Union 
Pacific. te? 

it was nearly half an hou before Jos- 
selyn’s escape was sensed by his- enemies, 
and as much longer before they ‘were able 
to make sure the direction in which he had 
gone. At once, however, a large “posse 
started in pursuit. 

When Josselyn began his wild ‘ride for 
life, he recognized one of his companions 
as a cowboy of desperate fearlessness, but 
at first glance did not realize who was the 
other young man that rode his horse like 
a centaur. After coming to his senses, 
however, Josselyn instinctively felt the 
presence of a powerful influen¢ée, just what 
he could not define, but as his eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, something fa- 
miliar about the graceful riding of his un- 
knewn companion developed into recogni- 
tion. 

“Gladys,” he cried, “how is it that you 
are here?” > 

“To save your life,’ she answered. “TI 
have everything arranged. Follow me and 
you will yet be free. Not another word.’ 

“But tell me, Gladys—” 

“Silence! You will need all your strength.”’ 

And it was true, for dim in the distance 
could be hear the hoof beats of their pur- 
suers, gradually drawing nearér and near- 
er, for sound travels far in the clear air 
of the Colorado prairie. 

When about half way te their destination 
Josselyn was startled by seeing a party of 
horsemen in front of them, but Gladys re- 
assured him with the information that it 
was a relief party that she had sent ahead 
to provide fresh horses. To change horses 
was the work of a moment, and the mad 
race continued. 

The horse ridden by Gladys began to go 
lame. 

“Ride on for your life! 
she urged. 

“MNever!’’ he said, and he and his com- 
panion slackened pace in order to keep her 
horse company. 

As the lights of Cheyenne came in view 
across the prairie, their pursuers could 
faintly discern Josselyn’s party, and began 
to shoot at them The shots went wild, 
however, and Gladys put. spurs-.to. her 


De not mind me!” 





horse, urging him forward with irresistible | 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


energy in spite of his’ limeéeness. As they 
caught sight of the railread station, she 
cried in dismay, “There goes the train! You 
are lost.” 

Josselyn cried, “Not yet. Now follow 
me. We shall be saved together ér die to- 
gether!” 

With a parting glance at his cowboy 
friend, and directing him to disappear in 
another direction, Josselyn urged his horse 
down the railroad track, seizing the bridle 
of Glady’s horse with his left hand. His 
action was seen by his pursuers, who were 
able to aim correctly in the light of the 
departing train. 

The disturbance attracted the attention of 
the rear brakeman, who pulled the bell 
cord and the train slowed up, just as Jos- 
selyn jumped onto the rear platform, carry- 
ing Gladys in his arms. 

The train quickly got under steam, while 
the pursuers, foiled of their prey, fired vol- 
ley after volley in its direction. Some of the 
bullets hit the car, befere Josselyn could 
get inside. As he opened the. car door, he 
felt the weight on his arm suddenly grow 
limp and heavy. The ligkt from the car 
revealed a.cruel wound «in Glady’s breast, 
and before Josselyn could say a word she 
whispered, 

“My love!” and died. 


The World’s Most Beautiful Theater. 








Up to within a short time Boston could 
lay claim to the most gergeous playhouse 
in the country, but now. that distinction 
belongs to Philadelphia. 

On Monday,-Nevember 10, Mr B. F. Keith 
threw open to Philadelphians the most 
beautiful amusement palace’ in the world, 
standing as it dees without equal in Amer- 
iea or Europe. Thus has Mr Keith added 
another menument to his enterprise and 
liberality—one to which description fails 
to do justice because of its magnificence: 
Some two years ago Mr Keith purchased 
the famous Baldwin property, and the 
present new theater is what brains, energy 
and money can accomplish. The exterior 
of the building is said to be the most orna- 
mental in the city. The front is modeled 
in. white terra cotta, Freneh’ style, and is 
ornamental clear te the top, the propor- 
tions throughout being very beautiful and 
symmetrical, Luxuries known to every 
theatergocer and many that the average 
theatergoer never dreamed of, are includ- 
ed in this modern and up-to-date play- 
house. Particular attention hag been paid 
to the heating and ventilating of the thea- 
ter and the lighting alone will constitute 
one of the sights of Philadelphia. Fire pro- 
tection has also been very carefully leoked 
after, and greater provision made than 
even the stringent regulations of the city 
of Philadelphia call for. 

While a great deal of credit is due Mr 
Keith personally, he has the happy faculty 
of associating with him a corp of very 
bright men, the two shining lights being 
Mr E. F. Albee and Mr A. P. Keith, son 
of Mr B. F. Keith, general manager and 
assistant general mamager respectively of 
the Keith enterprises. 













CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup,’ 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay. 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 


recoramended. For more than twenty years’ 
‘we have had the most conclusive assurances 


ao 5 Rg better, Ask your 
a) 

escriptive booklet {: free, which 
the highaer bestiatoaiale as Sas aon All Drneeiens’ 


VAPO.CRE*0 LENE CO., 180 Fulton Strest, Sow York. 
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HAVEYOU SEEN YOUR NEIGHBOR’S 
NEW SEWING MACHINE ? 

A number of finest Five-Drawer, Drop Head 
Cabinet Sewing Machines have recently been 
ehiepes te families in every town.in the Unit- 
ed tes on,-three, menths’ free trial. The 
prices are $8.95, $10.45, $11.95 and $12.85, accord- 
~ to make and style of machine. 

f you will mention the name of this paper 
or magazine, cut this notice out and mail to 
us, no matter where you live, what state, city, 
town or country, we will immediately write 
you, giving you the names of a number of peo- 
ple in your neighborhood who are using our 
machines, 60 you can see and examine them 
and convince yourself there are no better ma- 
chines made at any price. We will also mail 
you, free, eur new special sewing machine 
catalogue, showing handsome illustrations, de- 
scriptions and ‘prices of an immefise*line of 
machines _ at 00 $12.85;. special three 
months’ free trial offer and most liberal sew- 
ing machine proposition ever heard of. 

machine trust is said te be form- 
ing for the purpose of cutting off our supply 
and if accomplished you will no deubt be com- 
pelled to pay $25.00 to $40.00 for machines we 
can now furnish you at $8.9 to $15.20. Our 
stock is now = and for catalogue, all 
offers and particulars you should cut this no- 
tice ont.and mai] to us to-day. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago. ‘ 





Cancer Cured by Anointing with Oil. 

A combination of soothing and balmy oils 
has been discovered which readily eure all 
forms of eamcer and tumor. It is safe and 
sure and may be used at home without pain 
or disfigurement. Readers should write for 
free book to the originators, whose Home 
Office address is Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 
605, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bond Building, Washington, 


PATENTS, giessuscs sisi: 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money OutofThem 





Royal Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law atid Solicitor of Patents, 824 





Pp AT T #8-page book free, 
highest references, 
w. ft. Fit RALD & CO., Washington, D. OG, 





SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS...» 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser ead the 


publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 











The Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case irade—no matter what. 
it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 
much smalier price. The 


A reputation of 50 years proves 
value of the Jas. Boss Caen 


Consult the jeweler. Write us fora booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
; Philadetphia, 

















MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Care and precision are the characteristics 


of Ivory Soap manufacture. 


Each cake is 


jast as good as any other and all are as 
pure. as can be made. 


For these reasons 


the continued use of Ivory Soap gives confi- 
dence by its harmlessness, and pleasure in 


the delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 


IT FLOATS. 














———— 














At Christmas Time. 


CORA A. MATSON. DOLSON, 





Not, as of old, the white-robed. bands, 
Wing down to wait their Lord’s behest; 
Yet ever near, with .empty hands, 
Awaits for us the Christmas guest. 


No door so low but one a-rear 
Would joy to cross the stepworn sill. 
To find within the Christmas cheer, 
And lft the cup that we may fill. 





The Lefi-Overs. of Soap. 


MRS ALICE JEFFERIS. 





Almost every worhan of. dainty fnstincts 
indulges to a greater of less extent in per- 
funied toilet sddp; the better qualities of 
which are always rather expensive; and-it 
is the. latter .fact.. whichprompts her, if 
she bé economically inclined; to. use each 
tablet down fo the veriest fragment, in or- 
der that as little as possib‘e of the precious 
substance may be wasted. 

The smallest left overs ‘of’ soap may be 
used by placing the bits together im a small 
bag of linen er cheesecloth, and tying se- 
curely, ®o that none of them can escape: 
The bag ts used tn precisely the Same way 
as a tablet.of soap would be, the soap eoz- 
ing. freely thruugh the fabric. when.the latter 
is immersed-in water. 

For the bath, a soap bag, is rather to be 
preferred to the piece of Soap, beitig decid- 
edly less elusive, and’on the whole easier to 
manage. The bag-may be embroidered, if 
one cares to bestow the necessary time and 
labor upon it, but a plain: bag of cheese- 
cloth is quite as satisfactory in use as an 
elaborately yooh 0 lirieh one. 


A Box for B Bon. Bons. 


E. W. ROCKWOOD. . 





At tifhes it is very convenient ta be able 
to make one’s own bonboniéres. “T6 do this, 
take heavy art paper and cut out.as indi- 
L 
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AR Home -/\A0e Bown-Bon Box 
cated at the heavy Hnes, and fold over as 
shown by the dotted ones. .Decorate with 
water colors as one’s talent allows. Fill 
with bon. bons arid tie with ribbon 


Water Has Varied Uses,.we all know 
without the telling... Here are two uses to 
which I put it: After I have pounded the 
beefsteak for frying, I°dip tt into water, 
then into flour, and then into the hot grease 

















i tion. 


waiting for its- reception. One who’ has 
fried it in this way I think will always pre- 
fer it to other ways, as the water softens 
it, making: it tender and causing tt to retain 
the flavor it would lose if simply put dry 
into_ the grease,—[Ida_ Shepler. 





‘Oiling Away a Cold—A physician of ex- 
perience reeommenced the following treat- 
ment fer cold on the lungs. I have used it 
s0 successfully on nity baby daughter that 
I think every mother should have it in 
mind as a shield for the coming winter. 
Give a hot bath at the earliest signs of 
eold and rub the chest with a mixture of 
sweet oil,. turpentine .and camphor, pro- 
portioned according to the age of the child 
(a few drops of turpentine and camphor 
to each teaspoon of oil, Lard will do nice- 
ly if sweet oil is not at hand. Heat the 
oil and rub it in well. Then cover the chest 
with 2 Sheet of cotten batting. ‘Leave ithis 
on until complete recovery, as it keeps 6ut 
the cold wind and is an excellent protec- 
It canobe tacked to the inside of the 
littie shirt or fastened in place with a safe- 
ty, pin. or. two. A new piece’ of “batting 
will. be. needed. often. The oil should be 
rubbed in é€véery two or three hours or 
oftener if the case is severe. I have found 
that adding a pinch of cayenne pepper and 
a few drops of kerosene increases the ef- 
ficacy of the: treatment. Supplement this 
treatment» with some miid physic and it 
will be a severe case, indeed, if. it does not 
yield readily to this ‘‘smelly’’. but effica- 
cious remedy.—[Katie Chapin House. 





Food, Assiniilation—iIt should be remem- 
bered that it is not the quantity of food 
eaten, but.that assimilated tHat mfiuences 
a child’s growth; consequently, such food 
as agrees with him should be.given. In 
some children more goes te waste than in 
others, therefore they need to eat more and 
gp“ not be called greedy because they 

Oo soi 


—-- 


A Flour Expériment—tI will tell you how 
I managed some flour that was not very 
good.. As it was original with me, perhaps 
it may help someone else. We had 500 or 
600 pounds of flour, and I just couldn’t get 
breadwit to eat. It would rise very well 
till put in*the pans, and then simply stand 
still So one day. I .thought I would’ try 
some cornstarch. I teok 2 tablespoons and 
mixed ‘with a little cold water and poured 
boiling water over till it was clear. I put 
that in the “yeast, and never had better 
bread. I used the starch while. that flour 
lasted.—{N, E.-H. 





Cheap wall papers with white back- 
grounGs are befter than those with brown 
ones. 














For LIBRARY TABLE 


THREE NOVELS 
—BY— 
Epwarp EGGLesTon 


The chief critical auth place ao er wrtter of genuine 
ward Eggleston s oe genuine 
th best eridencs of thelr popularity. nt hie beat 
e 

books are the following: 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster 

A sto! f frontier life of a half century ago when Indi- 
ons: a itekirts of civilisation, It faithfully re- 
cords, e dialect tat secten ee ee ee 
of society, which, our rapid progress leng since 
been 2 ma , but as by the author. 
of most intense It one few books. of 


F 


is . 
iy he aidloce ‘0d of lion ts Sete tran 
classic. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 6x% 1-2 imches..... 
The End of the World 


ae like = pie Schoolmaster, has its scene 
in the the Ohi The of western 
valley of Beh gotm gor 


it 
Re 


th 


life in The 
this companion piece, w ay hE met Siaarent phase of 
ge} lov ; rn) as its title relates 
— or lus - a ke dasa ending of mundane 
8 A Thir- 
ro fine t praeations, including 15 


PeePrererereii ii 


The Mystery ; of Metropolisville 


ition. ‘the bistony clr pasiee value 2s a contri- 
correctly 





ne eae Giemated chat Ree 12 inches. .......$1.80 
ORANGE tee COFIPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York,. ¥. 

Marque‘te Building, Chicago, Dl. 


PRB 
Bee Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page . 
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Baking Day. 


MRS J. M. H. 
“She measured out the butter with a very 
solemn air; 
The milk and sugar also; and she took the 
greatest care 
To count the eggs correctly, and add a little 
bit 





Of baking powder, which, you know, begin- 
ners oft omit. 
Theneshe stirred it all together, and she 


baked it full an ‘hour. 
But she never quite forgave herself for 
leaving out the flour.’ 

Have the fire so it will last through the 
baking, and the oven just right. Have ev- 
erything ready before beginn.ng to mix the 
cake. 

Beat yolks and whites sepdarately.~’ Sift 
baking powder or cream of tartar with the 
flour. Rub the butter until light and 
smooth, add the sugar, and stir until 
creamy. Add the beaten yolks to the but- 
ter and sugar. Next add the flavoring, and 
then the milk and flour alternately, until 
all are in. 

* Beat the batter a few minutes to give it 
a fine grain, then fold in the whipped whites 
of the eggs lightly. If fruit is used, flour 
it and add it the last thing. Turn into the 
pans, and put at once into a moderate oven. 


Some Seasonable Cakes. 


E. RUELL ASKEN. 








To the majority of people, cake is an ac- 
ceptable viand the year round, but with 
the coming of the holiday season the con- 
sumption of thesé delectable concoctions so 
increases. that the.good housewife is often 
put to it to supply the demands of her 
family with something which, while a little 
out of the ordinary, is yet less harmful 
in its after effects than the time-honored 
fruit cake. The following recipes will, I 
think, be found to fulfill these require- 
ments, and are guaranteed to be “tried 
and true.” 

Chocolate Marshmallow Cake: Two eggs, 
1.cup butter,.1 cup each of sugar and milk, 
3 cups flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder. 
Mix well and stir in the following: One- 
half cake of chocolate, 1 cup sugar, % cup 
milk, yolk of 1 egg. Boil up together, and 
when cold, add to the cake and bake in 
three layers. Ice with marshmallow frost- 
ing, made by soaking 1 tablespoon gum 
arabic in 2 tablespoons warm.-water for 
an hour; stand over hot water and stir un- 
til dissolved. Boil 1 cup sugar and % cup 
water until they “hair.” Pour» while hot 
over the beaten whites of 2 eggs, beating 
continuously, then add the gum arabic, 
and beat till stiff and cold. 

French Cakes: Take 4 tablespoons brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 egg, 1 teacup 
finely chopped nuts, a pinch of salt, and 
black pepper. Mix all the ingredients to- 
gether, and spread thinly on a greased and 
heated pan. .When done (which will be in 
a few minutes), run knife across, both 
lengthwise and crosswise. When cool they 
should be quite crisp. 

Fig Cake: Cream % cup butter, add slow- 
ly 1 cup brown sugar, 2 well beaten eggs, 
and % cup water. Sift together 1% cups 
flour, % teaspoon eachofcinnamon, nutmeg 
and cloves, 2 teaspoons baking powder, and 
beat thoroughly. Add % cup each of finely 
chopped figs and raisins and stir the whole 
together. Bake in a moderate oven for 
1% hours, and frost with brown icing. 

Brandy Snaps: Rub together % Ib but- 
ter and 1 Ib fine flour, then add 10 oz brown 
sugar. Mix into these % Ib light molasses 
and roll out very thin. While the snaps 
are still warm they should be rolled around 
a glass or rolling pin to give them shape. 

Corn Cake with Pecan Icing: Mix to- 
gether 2 cups corn meal, 1 cup flour, % cup 
molasses, % cup butter, 1 teaspoon salt, % 
cup sugar, and 2 well-beaten eggs. Mix 1 
teaspoon soda with 1% cups sour cream, 
and stir all well together. Bake in three 
layers in a quick oven, and put together 
with the following: Boil together 1% cups 
brown sugar, 1 cup maple syrup and 1 cup 
cream; until they will form a soft ball be- 
tween the fingers. Beat until thick, then 
add % cup chopped pecans and frost. 

Cocoanut Drop Cakes: One egg, and % 
cup sugar beaten together, then add 2 
heaping teaspoons flour and 4 teaspoon 
baking powder. Beat smooth. and add 2 


tablespoons grated chocolate, and 1 cup: 


shredded coeoanut. Drop onto ai well- 
rressed pan, and bake in rather a hot oven. 
» Trize Sponge Cake: Beat separately the 





THE GOOD COOK 


whites and yolks of 4 eggs till very stiff, 
add % cup of sugar to each, beating thor- 
oughly. Mix both portions together and 
beat for five minutes. Lightly toss in 1 
cup sifted flour, stirring as little as possi- 
ble, and bake in a moderate oven for 25 
minutes. Frost if desired with either pink 
or white icing. 


Oatmeal—Nearly. everyone knows oat- 
meal should be cooked long and slowly, 
but how few take time to so cook it in these 
days of hurried breakfasts. In order to 
have it light, flaky and delicious, instead of 
heavy and sticky, and still have it ready 
in a few moments, try. the following 
method: Put on your double boiler: when 
you start your dinner. As soon as the water 
boils and the catmeal is added, move it to 
the back of the stove and let it slowly cook 
all the time you are getting dinner—an 
hour, an hour and a half, or even longer. 
Put it away undisturbed, and in the morn- 
ing simply set it on the stove and heat 
it thoroughly, first making sure you have 
enough water in the lower part of your 
double boiler. All breakfast foods, even 
those where the directions call for five, 
10 or 15 minutes only, will be found greatly 
Improved cooked this way.—[L. C. s. 








When molasses is employed in cooking, it 
is a very great improvement to boil and 
skim it before using. It takes out the un- 
pleasant raw taste, and makes it more like 
sugar.—[Lizzie Mowen. 


J oseph Horne Co. 
Christmas Suggestions 


Any order sent to us will be quickly filled 
by our Mail Order Department. Always 
the same day letter is received. 

Our neat Handkerchief Catalogue is ready 
and you can have it by simply asking for it. 

We have a neat little pamphlet on the care 
of lamps. Lots of valuable information in it. 
Also prices on Student Lamps, and this kind 
of a lamp is nice for.a gift to any one who 
is given to much reading. We will mail you 
that, also, for the asking. 


Lupin’s Black Dress Goods 


You probably know of Lupin, the Freach 
maker of finest Dress Goods. This black 
goods are underpriced as yeu will see, 
47-inch $1.50 black Zibeline, $1 a yard 
47-inch $1.25 black Foule, $1 a yard 

Also have Lupin’s Mixtures, black and white, 
and gray and white—these are seld for 
half price. 38 inches wide, $1.25 grade, 
62 1-2ca yard. If you prefer you can 
take a neat box, inclosed in which are 'é 
yards of these mixtures, and the whele 
will cost you but $3.25 


Furs—Boas and Muffs 
— om Benet ae Fox, large brush 


eee iceenaier ee 
a Cc 
<= *T Tealipealabren 


At $25, Boas of Blue tails and claws 
At $25, Boas of Blue large brush tails 
At $16, Muffs of Mink, flat or round 

At $10, Muffs of Blue Lynx 

At $15, Muffs of Black L 

At $15, Muffs of Isabella 


Just a mere hint of our Furs. Have. eve 
desired, either in medium or finest Furs. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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In each pound package of 


en Coffee 


from now until Christmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds. 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
at Your Grocers. 














M $60 TO $125. A MONTH 


eve’ 
homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 
also all — = oe hosiery 
BIG MONEY jhout seams. ¥ machine 
POR AGENTS. made with RIES NO 
ATT. men for parca Ahead of all competitors. Write us 
for our catalogue and samples of work which ex- 
wore... SATISFACTION QussanrseD. 
77} KE. GEARHART, Box 29, LD, PA, 


The''Best”Light 


fs a portable 100 candle gomecliahs 
ing only 2cts. per week. -. 
{te own gas. Brighter than sectricity or 
acetylene te cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NoGrease. Ne 








eae 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
218 E. Sth Street, CANTON, GHIO, 








Rupture Cu Cured. 


4 und ited Lo 

nder n 

Patents and Trade Mark. 

TWO NEW PATENTS 

LAST YEAR 

insure perfect comfort, radical 
It is worm night and rupee 6 comfort, and 

warranted to hold ¢ worst — re py during 

ost active exercise. The new 


PATENTED WIRE-PRANE. "BRACE 
po whey — pressure. Pad can be made harder or 

eraleg a single screw. Any Cogeco of pres- 
= at wiih lend for sealed Catalogue and instructions 


Dept, D, AXION MF 
Dept. D, AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway; New York. 





About 
as cheap as air. 
“SUN” Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp 


Ideal Light for home, hall, church 
or business. Conforms to insur- 
ance underwriters’ rulings. 


Branch supply depotsin 
e 


all larger cities. Write 
for catalogue. 
Aouwrs Ssounz T xxarrony 


Sun Vapor Light Co. 7 
Box 607, Canton, 0. ' 
(Licensee of the ground 


patents for vapor 
lamps.) 








With th the New Sew Mathematical Puzzle 4: 50 


a ake ote of individual buyers, payi ing lib- 
sions. No canvassing—25c Cotas sample Bg om 
The Linceln- Belmont Co., Dept. A, Bos Mass 








$4.00 


FLOUR : 


JOHN T. 1. GONNOR.¢ GRO. C CO. ui 


bir ge 
ommerce St., Boston 
of groceries and save 40%. Mailed led free for for the asking. 





BEST XXXK MINNESOTA BREAD FLOUR | 


per bbl. 


er on eee Jest 80 oes de 


~~ $trictly Fresh 
BROWN HENNERY 
EGGS  25ca doz. 
30-doz case 244¢¢ a 


Grocers Ane a gh 
m, Mass. 


EGG 
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ss53—La dies? 8846 —Girl’s | poe 
Long Goat. 34, 38 Apron. 2 4; 6, &%, ntenmoae a | | 
and 42-inch bust. 10, 12 and 14 years, good cheer is Good «ll 
inn 
Housekeeping. Tt aT iB} | 
has & distinet fla- x ol 
vor which fasci- .. 


nates and yet helps 
every member of 


the family—faths #4} 
er, mother, daughe ¥ y ] ful 


ter, son. Its growth + 
eee ll) “a cai 
—s iF 























Ella Piceris Kretschmar 
H. Richards Hebel caytgn, Carte 7 














Mrs: Mary Mary Hinman Abel s.Fmma P. +. 
8852—M isseés ! Nizon Waterm five 
Blouse. ; q ulian 
8820—Misses* 2849—-Ladies’ Ft, Garo 
Five Gored Skint. Task od Shirt A or 
ouse, 12, 14 an aist. 32, 34, 36, FEW: THE TURES 
16 years. Skirt, 12, 88, 40 and 42-inch Tiss Pure Food PEA 
i e 
14 and 16 years. bust. gine @ Housekeeper, at Large gor, Tech enere mg Sang” ag figeith, 
s “~ ee, “Discov 
Price, 10 cents each number, from ‘our Gookery ery and Household Manage ema mee me st = shin Beettage s 
+4) oC 
Pattern Department, Stories, Poems and Sketches me. akon 
Bpecial Notice: We have issued an-eight- | THE DHELDS PUBI ISHING- : 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which NEW YORE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. C0. 
we will mail to ary address on request. A : ‘ See Place ‘ ' 
postal card willebring its Address our Pat- - - 
tern Department, as above. Spt C gg. G Pe 
“They’re raising a safe .4nto the-- 





gtory next door” “Yes?” “Yes, arid there 
are a lot of people down helow who,don 2 
seem,to realize that the safe side.of ‘the ; 


sat ae wee ee 1E-” TWO. SPLENDID OFFERS 


‘Do your @ébts worry you?’ asked the 
Sympathetic. Guy. ; 











that f bee steeee peopie”” ‘said the “ * Knowing that‘the readérs of this journal will not only be interested in, but be 
greatly benefited by, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, we.have~concluded arrangements. -- 


Willing Spender. .“Well, J should say not. 
Its what other. people’ owe: me that both- 


chad 


ers, << ’ * 


With its” publishérs whereby. our ‘readers can’ secure “it in” ‘eonmection” with our 
journal on the*following remarkably liberal terms: 


OFFER A. , For $1.50 we will send the American Agriculturist and Good House- _ 





” For Only. 15 Cents any readér of this 
paper eat eet an Atlas: ay Canad tnt | eee one -year,-elther new er renewal, thus giving $2 in Value for $1.60. 
éacily worth ten tittes thts pri¢e. Tt is sent No premiums ere given-with either paper under this-offer;-—~-—~- 
out by the Canddiana ~ American- Zoesting OFFER 8B. For $1.75 we will send. both papers as noted in Offer A, and in ad- 
company, Germania Gife ‘Building, St Paul, dition inelude the American Agricuiturist Art Calendar and Weather Forecasts for 


Minn, -wiid -heive. made this a special offer PRR ee De Salk ae 
for only a:limited time. ‘The Atlas; a scopy 


of=avhith ais sent to our — is" one jof 
the. best-ever.gotten ont, up-to-date, Good -House 
ee ge ey es keeping Year Book and ‘Art Calendar 


The 15 cests: merely: helps pay postage a 


the. expéfise of sending it, so that the offer ape 

miiie by, this firm is reatty 2 generous A Valuable Book for Everyday Reference 

and..ohe’ which all, shoufa: take advantage SUF § THE GOOD ° HOUSEK Z sed 

of while the supply lasts. The Atlas is r entirely to such: ‘subjects KEEPING YEAR interest e acroted 
- both.fanes 6 hamaaheeping and 2 social standpoint. Its features: 


headsomely illustrated with half-tone pho- 
aphs, contains 13. colored maps, and 
plete descriptions of the-tow-priced -fer- 
tile. Canadian lands..which,.so.many farm- 


full detalls-regerding -population, cllunate, ~ Women's Clubs. General Fe 

full deta régar On, e : omen's Clubs, General Federation. 

nature of soil,*crop yields, «tax laws, and ; 2% Eee 

fuller particulars: then any other - Atlas of Avis Beandinies i. 

this ceuntry which has yet been issued.” It geo Xe 5 . The'art features will delight ‘everyone— yy Peed =. of either 

‘is strengly bound. with colovéed covers, and d\. i a Oe eee ‘wee aa 

“ne one vill regret having sent: for it..When P brash 6? Mits eat. Kaucher. 4 a yer ‘of ae bg 

writing for it, inclose_15 cents in stamps, ‘Two of the children are shown b 

and_he ancy set mene Ee: aa in bre A Sample Copy of Good Housekeeping will be sent free if desired Senduadanaibdil:: 

Raper, a e offer hasbeen made orfy to Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. Adérede alb wrders 


our Feaders. “It woul@ be -hard"to get a bet- 
ter ‘bargain for 15 certs,’ atid you will .be 

pléasantiy surprised shen you receive the. RICA eer 52 S Reet hasanabi XT Ce. ork ity. 
A das: ~ Applications” ave Wéd promptty.— a ae 

7) anal s e ty 4. Byte tal a ee $s : ee es , 
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One Step Nearer Cost 


Our New General Catalogue No. 71 brings our 2,000,000 
customers nearer than they have ever been before to the actual 
manufacturing cost of everything they eat, wear or use. 


We buy in largest quantities for spot cash, besides having many factories of our o 
and sell direct to our customers, saving them the profits of the jobber, wholesaler 


retailer—that’'s the secret. 
CHRISTMAS BUYING 
has already begun. Retailers are advancing their prices for the 















the very latest style and best quality, and our customers save 
one-fourth to one-half on the orders they send us. 


tastes and purses. Every article we offer is reliable, and youcan have your 
willingly and cheerfully if you are not satisfied. 

Hadn't you better send for our catalogue today? 

Fill out the slip below and send to us with 15 cents, and the catalogue is yours. 


Montgomery Ward & Co, 











A DISAPPOINTMENT Chic ag 0 
Send for C TODAY and get ahead of the Christmas rush. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
Enclosed And 15 cents, for which please send me Catalogue No. 71. 




















Write very plain. 
Express Office. Post Office. 
County —__Btate RT AEA: A RB 





holiday trade. Our prices are never advanced, our goods are of 


Our catalogue pictures and describes different grades of anything you want, to suit all 




















Our Catalogue costs 
us nearly a dollar each 
to print and forward. 
We charge 15 cents 
for it to prevent a 
wasteful distribution 
to people who would 
Rot use it. You can 
save more than 5c on 
your first order, 
































2-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely new and 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the -2-Horse Power - be $90.00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 
struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 

We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 
second hand. Write for our catalogue No, 26 


- GHIGAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 


























WOOD'S FV? t sab eenis.a saver 
TWIN ed 








Wri Ta weog & Co. 



















ME makes of Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are as un- 
reliable as some people’s watches: Cartridges out of 
the same box won’t shoot alike—some go high, some 

go low and some don’t go at ail. If you want cartridges 

that will shoot every time and just where you aim, ask for 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


and insist upon getting this time-tried brand. The ex- 
perience of 30 years, coupled with a modern system of 
manufacture, makes the Winchester brand of Rifle and 
Pistol Cartridges better than any other on the market. 


All Dealers Sell Winchester Make of Cartridges. 


























Seer Wind Mill, 
WHY? inc Spidy 
making splendid feed, ta- 


bie meal or graham flour, 
pacity for 


down the lightest “ > 6 
uilt throughout of iron and steel and will 
alife‘time. Thousands in use for 10and 1b years 
asnew. We make % sizes and styles of 
Feed G1 including the only really suceessful 
Oorn and. Cob, and Corn, Cob and Shuck Feed 
Grinders. Also a full line of Ensilage and Fodder 
Cutters, Huskers, Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep Horse 
Powers, Tread Horse Powers, Wind Milis, etc. 
Write to-day for ie catalogue. 
APPLETON MFG.CO., §2 Farao St,. Batavia, Ill, 








eine eset 











You get it fall measure 
et a cost of 3 cents an 


hour if you use the 
WEBSTER Y*"igSort* 


and durable forpum ping, sawing, 
fuation. che. 
— Sonata 








WEBSTER W’P’G. ¢ 
1078 W. 16th Street, CHICca ILL, 

















H. PRAY, No. Clove, N. YW, 


ail 


Seormeme 

. $16.50. Also Ice Tools. 
I¢ Write for Discounts. 
re 














THE MILL THAT WILL. 


New Holland 
Cob and Feed Mill 


is made to crush and 
grind faster, easier and 
better all corm on the 
cob than other millsof 
double its cost. 
FREE TRIAL TO PROVE IT. 
Ifit does act doit, cetura it. Costs you nething. Great 
P. adapted to sny kind 
ing ofl, are features. MACHINE WORKS, 
B MAO 
i saad pein New Holiend, Pa. 





























Heogquics,. A five wire, large bale press. 
uaranteed capacity $ tons an hour. 

The Alligator Box Press can bale 22 ton: 
in 10 hours, or mo pay. Write fer catalogue. 


J. A. SPENCER, Box 598, Dwight, fli. 

















